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New group to 
fight the 
Stansted bulldozer 


Roger Barnard writes: Tlustrated on the right is 
a poster issued this week by the Save Stansted 
Group, an ad hoc organisation which was launched 
at a press conference on Tuesday. An offshoot of 
the Committee of 100, the group looks likely to 
inject new life into the battle to prevent the 
siting of London’s third airport at Stansted. 
The group argues that the airport could usefully 
be sited at Foulness, a stretch of sand 15 miles 
long by four miles wide in the Thames estuary. 
Hovercraft could transport passengers by river to 
and from central London. However, Foulness is 
queered as a site by its nearness to the Army’s 
Shoeburyness firing range, for it acts as a giant 
rubbish dump for used shells and explosives. 
There are four other military ranges too, and an 
atomic weapons research establishment in the 
estuary, all unmentioned in the Stansted white 
paper. The Save Stansted Group urges that the 
ranges be moved, and argues that the expense 
involved would be “nothing compared with the 
expense of not moving them and spending fan- 
tastic sums on Stansted. ” 
The estuary sites were obviously very appealing 
to Mr Blake and Mr Brancker, who conducted the 
Stansted inquiry as the government’s own nomi- 
nees. Both men were opposed to the kind of 
military prohibition which would block the estu- 
ary’s use. Mr Brancker said of the Shoeburyness 
range: 
“The evidence presented for its retention... 
was far from convincing, and its presence on 
the doorstep of London appears to be a com- 
plete anachronism. ” 
Predictably, the only concerned party to disagree 
was the Army, whose Director General of Artil- 
lery told the inquiry that it was “not possible ” 
to move the range. 
At the Save Stansted Group’s press conference, 
Peter Cadogan and Denis Murray announced that 
they were seeking affiliation with NW Essex and 
E Herts Preservation Assn, which is promoting a 
protest motorcade in London on Sunday (assem- 
ling at Hyde Park at 4.30 pm). For its own part, 
the group is planning to initiate open non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience among Stansted citi- 
zens, and among contractors, designers, scientists, 
lawyers, and civil servants involved, if the Stan- 
sted Development Order goes through Parliament 
in November. There seems to be no other choice 
left, since the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has shown himself to be completely 
impervious to all conventional pressure or even 
to the conclusions of his own inquiry. 
The way in which the Stansted decision has been 
railroaded over the wishes of thousands of people 
is galling enough; when it becomes clear that the 
decision has been taken in the light of a domin- 
eering military veto, it is doubly infuriating. If 
we have to have a third London airport (itself 
open to doubt), what could be more wonderful 
that that it be sited so as to stop some of the 
Army’s insane ventures? 
The attempt to bulldoze the Stansted decision 
through, against all considerations of utility, rele- 
vance, or amenity, is one more striking example 
of the way in which scientific technology has been 
isolated from the service of human needs by being 
made subject to the empty system of political 
power. Consequently, the Save Stansted Group’s 
programme is immensely important, for it implies 
that the remedy for this deluded arrogance is for 
scientists, technicians, and concerned profession- 
als to reassert their own proper moral principles 
and citizenly pride, and for ordinary people to 
reassert their own direct control over their en- 
vironment. These matters are too important to be 
delegated to administrators. 


NOT 


THE THIRD AIRPORT 


Do we allow nonsense to 
be made of democracy ? 


AT STANSTED... 


... BUT IN THE THAMES ESTUARY 


KEY TO RANGES: 


THE MEANING OF THE 
MAP 


Air to ground firing 
Artillery range 
Air to ground firing and rockets 


Live or practice bombing 


On 14 October, 1965, Mr Crossman, Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, said of the Stansted Inquiry: “ It will be open to objectors to suggest 
modificatians to the outline scheme of development or to propose alter- 
mative sites... ," 


There was to be no public inquiry Into the other possible sites. The onus 
of finding an alternative was passed to the people at the receiving end. 
This was grossly unfair. What objector or group of objectors had any 
chance of pulting in hand, at short notice, a massive study of places 
perhaps far removed from Stansted? 


Can we, nevertheless, and at this late stage, draw attentlon to what is the 
vital single clue revealed by tho White Paper itself? 


The fact is that the Thames Estuary, part of London's Ilfe-line, is the 
locatlon of no less than five military ranges of one kind or another. Only 
one of these—the main one, Shoeouryness~—Is mentioned in the White 
Paper. The White Paper, further, amits to regtsler the fact that at Small- 
gaios on Foulness Island there ls an AWRE (Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment). 


The expense of moving the ranges (and the AWRE if necessary) might be 
considerable but nothing compared with the expense of not moving them 
and spending fantastic sums on Stansted. 


Mr Blake and Mr Brancker, conducting the Inquiry as the Government’s 
own nominees, were both plainly apposed to military prohibition of the 
use of the Thames Estuary. 


‘This, then, is the issue before us: the overwhelming weight of public 
opinion, supported by the official Inquiry, is against the use of Stansted and 
for a further investigatlon of the problem-but the Government has 
decided to dictate policy nevertheless. 


With the White Paper we accept that the local abjectlons to the use of 
Stansted “are formidable and jusUifed ". With that to go on we havea now 
to open up new areas of investigation and action. 


FROM THE WHITE PAPER 


“Foulness, Dengie Flats and Gunfleet Sands are quested by the Shoe 
buryness firing range as ts to some extent Sheppey. Evidence was given by 
Major General Egerton that removal of the range could not be expected. 
J have, of course, to accept that evidence although the main thing about 
Shoeburyness 1s that ls there. It !s difficult fo think of a less sultable 
ance an artillery firing range than the Thames Estuary." (Para- 
grap! “ 


“It is not possible to move the range elsewhere. . . ." Maj. Gen. Egerton, 
Director General of Artillery. (Paragraph 85.) 


“There is no doubt that the complete removal of the prohibited area, 
caused by the Shoeburyness Range, would be a cansiderable advantage. 
Jt would permit other possible sites to be more seriously considered and 
In any case would make the routing of flights in and out of Southend very 
much more stralghtforward. The evidence presented for its retention, even 
with a reduced ceiling of 35,000 fl. was far from convincing, and its 
presence on the doorstep of London appears to be a complete anachronism.” 
r J. W, S. Brancker, Technical Assessor. (Appendix 7, Paragraph 16.) 
t 


Chamber. 


And the final conclusion drawn from the Inquiry by the man appointed by 

the Minister to conduct It: “In my opinion, a review of the whole problem 

should be undertaken by a committee equally interested in traffic In the 

air, lraffic on the ground, regional planning and national planning. The 

review should cover mililary as wel) as civil aviation." Mr G. D. Blake. 
. F.RLCS., FAL (Paragraph 48.) 


THE FLIGHTPATH AND 
ACCESS FROM LONDON 


This diagram gives you the proposed Stansted flightpath as published in 
The Times of 18 May, 1967. Y 8 


Jt requires only a simple exercise of the imagination to transfer this sama 
fiightpath to any of the possible Thames Estuary sltes for the Third Airport 
and Lo see for oneself how much of the flying would then be over the sea 
or over very lightly populated areas. 


Foulness, Sheppey, Dengie Flats and Cliffe Marches are all mentioned In 
the White Paper as passibie sites. 


All the options in the Thames Estuary lend themselves to a very fast 
service, by wakeless hovercraft, to central London. Waterloo Station, being 
by the river, would make an idea] London Terminus. The wastage, expense 
and dislocation involved in the proposed road to Stansted is quite uncalled 
for. 


IVOR COOK 


SIR JOHN ELIOT ON 
THE POLITICS OF 
STANSTED 


“Last week a judge of the highest standing said publicly 
that if the executive continued to disre: i 
public, inquiries as it has been doing recently, then used 
their parliamentary majority to bulldoze their awn policies 
through in direct conflict with clearly expressed public 
opinion, we shall shortly be back in the days of the Star 


“In the past noble and determined men and women defied 
what they believed to be the tyranny by king or government 
and have given their lives for their beliefs... . 


“ Stansted is now a minor issue. The real issue is ‘Govern 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people’ or a 
servile parliament to crush the small men and women 
seeking to preserve their rights as citizens after they have 
won their case in public and been deprived of it in secret, 
“If it can be done at Stansted, it can be done anywhere 
else and once the slide starts, it will happen again and again. 
This is at stake, not Stansted Airport." 


—21 ls, 1987, in THE ESSEX CHRONICLE 
( 


Royal Navy artillery range 
Air to air and air to ground firing 
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FROM HERE? 
The first need is ta open s full Inquiry Into alternative 
Sites, first unofficially, and then by sheer pressure af publle 
opinion, officially. 

fe can only do this with any prospect of success if we 
appreciate the significance of what Sir John Eliot has said. 

@ Government's method has been that of unabashed 
tyranny. The Minister has ridden roughshod over everything 
and everybody. He has shown himself Impervious to pet 
tions, meetings, lobbies, deputations, letters to the prees 
and the conclusions of his awn Inquiry. 
The NW Essex and East Herts Preservation Society, in a 
brilliant campaign, has explored every conventional avenue 
af expression to the limit—without political results. But 
one success, perhaps the most important, has been registered 
=the rousing of public opinion. 
Qnly open defiance will avail against open tyranny. 
It is a long time, in England, since we last seriously 
considered the meaning and practice of non-cooperation. 
{Strangely enough the man who began It then was alse 
called Sir John Eliot) 
In recent years we have seen pratest movements of mary 
different kinds and civi) disobedience — but non-cooperation 
is af a higher and different order. 
Non-cooperation means what it says - the denial of coopera- 
tion. Building a third airport is a massive operation requiring 
a vast organisation. What if that organisation does not work 
because any number of Iindividwals acting spontaneously 
and from conviction (and without any ‘plot’ or centralised 
direction) see to it that !t does not work? The Government 
would have to think again. 
This is unfamiliar territory. We have to open it up not 
because we want to, but because we have no option if we 
are not to capitulate to the arbitrary government of 
gutocrats. 


gard the findings of 


John fs a member of the British 
Airports Aathority.) 
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This is papeehed by the SAVE STANSTED GROUP. if 
would l:ke to go on our mailing lst in order to receive other 
material, news of meetings and further action, please send 
our name and address ta the A Secretary, 5 Actoa 

ay, Cambridge. A contribution to campaigning expensea 
would be appreciated. London address is: ¢/a National 
Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, Londan N.4. Tele- 
phone 01-272 1239 & 5524. 


The SAVE STANSTED badge, 
in black and green, is now 


available — 1/- 
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Children in the rat-race 


After publishing two articles by Keith Pople on 
the Court Lees affair (September 8 and 15), 
Peace News asked Ivor Cook, the teacher respon- 
sible for bringing to light the conditions at the 
school, if he would write for us on any educational 
topic that he cared to choose. In this article he 
widens the scope of the affair to take in both 
caning in ordinary schools and the general system 
of education in this country. In a fetter to Peace 
News he writes: “ Caning is the dramatic thing 
that will seize the public’s imagination, but what 
happens to their children in the rat race is what 
really matters. ” 


“ Suffer little children” .. . and society makes 
certain that they do! For all our national pride in 
the belief that if only we muddle enough we shall 
muddle through somehow, the fact remains that 
for many children the future holds no hope at all. 
It is with depressing certainty that we can fore- 
cast how many will go to grammar schools and 
how many will be stamped as failures; how many 
will glamorously inherit the earth while the re- 
mainder trudge from job to job, thankful for a 
handout from time to time and with hope restrict- 
ed to a Bingo win or a fortunate “ discovery ” as 
a milk-bar pop star. We know how many will take 
to drink and how many will get divorced. But 
what we do not know, or if we do know will not 
admit, is how to harness and control a situation 


bial rushes with Gadarene certainty towards the 
abyss. 

We have saddled ourselves with a theory of edu- 
cation, of intelligence and human personality, that 
simply doesn’t fit the facts, hoping that the sins 
of our fathers will be visited on the young unto 
the umpteenth generation beyond. This is com- 
forting enough, provided we continue to believe 
that the dregs have sunk to the bottom and the 
cream has risen to the top. But this will condemn 
us to perpetual decline, for the proportion of the 
young judged fit for grammar school and entry to 
university is noticeably below that obtaining in 
some European countries, and considerably below 
that of the USA or the USSR. Our wastage of 
human talent was tolerable enough in Victorian 
England when even with muddle we could lead 
the world, but this was only a lucky historical 
accident. We no longer lead but trail far behind. 
The major causes are social and economic, but a 
good deal of the blame must be laid at the door 
of intelligence testing, which at best is but an 
excuse for leaving things as they were. Twenty or 
thirty years ago the views of Spearman and the 
others were supreme, and only a crank would 
dare challenge them. God and nature had ordain- 
ed that dollops of intelligence should be served 
out to each one of us, not according to his need 
but according to his deserts. Children with IQs 


continued on page 4 


Civilian defence 


It is rather strange to have been in 
the peace movement for a few years 
and then suddenly to find that you 
are a pacifist for almost completely 
different reasons from anyone else. 
But Bob Overy’s review of The Strate- 
gy of Civilian Defence (September 
1 and 8) gives me the overwhelming 
conviction that this is true. I had 
naively thought that people were 
pacifists because it was a good way of 
stopping war, and war was objection- 
able because it was so tremendously 
costly in terms of human life and 
happiness. But when poor Adam 
Roberts brings together a number of 
well-thought-out essays on a very 
practical way to make war less objec- 
tionable, a large number of pacifists 
jump down his throat. 

I can sympathise with Bob Overy’s 
concern with utopia and the world as 
we would really like it to be, but wars 
are today so terrible that it is a mat- 
ter of the utmost urgency to forget 
about utopia for a bit and start 
achieving something (if only ever so 
little) immediately. It seems to me 
that Adam Roberts’ book was a toler- 
able attempt to do this. We are too 
close to the eleventh hour to start 
educating a few individuals to love 
and justice in the hope that the idea 
spreads. In the last century this would 
have been valid but now it’s too late. 
We have got to attempt to ensure that 
man survives into the next century. 
This may involve compromise and 
expedients which fall very far short 
of the ideal arrangement of things. 

I find the concept of having an entire 
nation under civilian defence train- 
ing as unsatisfactory as does Bob 
Overy, but I certainly think it a good 
deal more satisfactory than having it 
under military training. I dislike the 
idea that the world will continue to 
be divided into hostile camps, but I 
dislike this less than the idea that the 
world should be divided into hostile 
camps armed with nuclear weapons. 
A war which consisted of a non- 
violent invasion countered by non- 
violent defence would in my view not 
be very objectionable at all. It may, 
in fact, be that this is the best we can 
do. To stop all-out, total war and sub- 
stitute for it a kind of formalised con- 
flict game, in which no-one (or few) 
got hurt, would surely be a great im- 
provement. This is suggested by 
Lorenz in On Aggression. It is also 
possible: it happened, to some extent, 
during most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It seems highly unlikely that war can 
be completely done away with, with- 
out any substitute, at least in the for- 
seeable future and without any inter- 
mediate stages. I believe that civilian 
defence would at least be such an 
intermediate step and that, if we can 
interest governments and the military 
in it, we shall have gone far towards 
making it practicable. I’m afraid I 
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cannot accept the dogma that every- 
thing an army or a government does 
is necessarily wicked for the simple 
reason that it is done by the army or 
the government. 

Nicholas Griffin, 

34 West Leake Road, East Leake, 

nr Loughborough, Leics. 


Court Lees 


The articles by Keith Pople on the 
Court Lees affair (September 8 and 
15) rightly stress the debt owed to 
Ivor Cook, whose selfless action 
brought this disturbing matter to 
public attention. I am sure that Mr 
Cook realised that he would certainly 
be victimised by a vengeful society, 
and hope that we shall soon hear that 
he has found a satisfactory alternative 
ost. 
r have some knowledge of Court Lees 
methods, having a few years ago been 
a member of a soccer team from a 
local grammar school which played a 
match there against some of the 
senior boys. While being accompanied 
to the pitch by one of the school’s 
masters, we were shocked to see him 
pick up a heavy yard broom and hur! 
it with vicious force into the pitch 
blackness of a boiler room, shrieking 
for the “‘ bastards ” whom he thought 
were smoking in there to emerge. 
An interesting sidelight on this issue 
is thrown by a brief item in the East 
Grinstead Observer of September 7, 
which states: 
“Tn this month’s Lingfield and Fel- 
bridge Army Cadet Corps journal, 
it is stated that, with the closure of 
Court Lees Approved School, ‘we 
will have lost one seventh of our 
numbers ’.” 
Presumably some of the boys at the 
school were there because they had 
shown anti-social tendencies, but it 
seems that the former school authori- 
ties considered that it was in the in- 
terests of the present social structure 
to divert this extreme aggressiveness 
into “disciplined” channels, for 
push-button war in the future, rather 
than eradicate it by proper education- 
al methods. 
Ian L. Nichol, 
25 Coronation Road, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


Bangs 

Richard Wiggs concluded his article 
on the Concord airliner (September 
8) with the statement that overflying 
at supersonic speeds has already been 
prohibited in Switzerland. I have re- 
cently spent three weeks’ holiday 
there, in the once quiet mountain 
resort of Grindelwald in the Bernese 
Oberland, which throughout that time 
was subjected daily to sonic bangs 
from military aircraft, often three 
times a day, once five times. I say 
sonic bangs rather than booms be- 
cause this conveys more vividly the 
shock and violence of the explosion 


For early birds—and to help Peace News 


Christmas Cards 
—at ridiculous prices 


Popular designs for personal] use or to sell for any local or national 
“good cause’, producing at least £2 profit on every £1’s worth pur- 
chased. Standard assortments offer even larger discounts. Please sup- 
port us by telling, as soon as possible, bazaar and. jumble sales organ- 
isers, groups and anyone anywhere who is likely to be fund-raising this 


autumn. 


Special list now available - send s.a.e. to: 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS (Peace News Ltd) 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 


_etters to 
the Editor 


that bursts on the unsuspecting ear 
and is then echoed like thunder from 
the surrounding mountain walls. No 
wonder the Swiss have prohibited 
overflying by planes of other nations; 
they have already allowed their own 
military fanatics to ruin the peace of 
their beautiful mountains at_ the 
height of the tourist season. Those 
who live there suffer the same sense 
of outrage as the tourists. 

R. W. Haywood, 

249 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 


Polaris launching 


Some time between November 13 and 
17, fresh from mumbling their hypo- 
critical few words at the monuments 
to our glorious dead, our nation’s 
cream will cheer us a step nearer 
Armageddon and send down the slip- 
way at Barrow Britain’s third Polaris 
submarine. 


Like the man in the condemned cell, 
we have a few weeks to think. And 
nothing should clear our minds like 
the sixteen million corpses repre- 
sented in the thing they have built at 
Barrow. 

At the Birkenhead launching in Feb- 
ruary there was confusion. Hundreds 
of people wanted to do more than 
walk in a literal circle through the 
town. Many have complained to me 
since: we should have planned, we 
should have organised. And they are 
right. 

This letter is addressed to them. And 
to the few hundred whose feet refused 
to carry them past the shipyard gates 
at Cammel Lairds. And to the rem- 
nants of the movement that produced 
the demos at Holy Loch and Marham. 
The hindsight that showed the need 
for direct action after the Birkenhead 
march can now be turned into fore- 
sight. 

I appeal to anybody with ideas to 
contact me. To anybody who said after 
Birkenhead that we should have done 
more: pledge yourself now to do more 
at Barrow - and recruit others now, 
not a few days beforehand. Write and 
tell me you’re coming, and what you 
think we should do in Barrow. 

They tell me direct action is dead. 
Maybe they’re right, but for all our 
sakes, don’t mourn - organise. 

Tony Hetherington, 

47 Teilo Street, Liverpool 8. 


israel 


Since the stream of anti-Israel invec- 
tive has been renewed in your corres- 
pondence columns, I am taking the 
liberty of once more asking for your 
courtesy in allowing me to reply. 


It is curious that Mr Robinson (Sep- 
tember 15) should find “ pot shots at 
Israeli soldiers’? excusable, but is 
unforgiving about the measures taken 
by us to prevent sniping; incidentally, 
these “pot shots” were directed at 
civilians. I would add that sniping 
and sabotage were isolated occur- 
rences, and that life in the areas now 
held by us as a result of Arab ageres- 
sion on the whole has returned to 
normal. 


Mr Robinson has learned that we 
“exterminated ”’ Egyptian units with 
napalm “after (our) war aims had 
been attained ”, and that we deprived 
Egyptian soldiers of their boots and 
compelled them to walk barefoot 
across the desert. I can only guess 
from where he acquired this know- 
ledge; however, both allegations are 
malicious fabrications of the worst 
sort, and all I can do is to deny them 
completely and absolutely. It is inter- 
esting to note that neither story 
reached the press at the time they 
supposedly happened despite the fact 
that there were over 600 foreign 
journalists in Israel during the war 


and its immediate aftermath, and 
very many were with our troops in 
Sinai, Our “ war aims ”, Mr Robinson, 
were to repel aggression, and nothing 
else. 


Your correspondent also refers to 
supposed Jewish advocacy of the re- 
building of the Temple on the original 
site, now occupied by one of the most 
holy places of the Moslem faith. This 
tale springs from the same tainted 
sources from which he has taken the 
rest of his information, and inter alia 
the Mayor of Jerusalem, Mr Theodore 
Kollek, has clearly stated that in res- 
ponsible quarters such plans or 
thoughts are non-existent. 


Mr Robinson claims that we prevented 
the refugees from the West Bank re- 
turning, and asks why the deadline 
was not extended. He apparently is 
not aware of the fact that we extend- 
ed the deadline three times, and it is 
the Jordanian government which is 
putting every conceivable obstacle in 
the way of an orderly return. The 
reason for this has become all too 
obvious: to create a political issue, 
rather than show concern for the 
alleviation of human misery. To the 
best of my knowledge there is no 
historical precedent of refugees of 
this nature being allowed to move 
across an armistice line prior to the 
signing of a peace treaty, all the more 
when these refugees are being ex- 
horted to be “a thorn in the flesh” 
of the state which allows them back. 
However, we were naive enough, to 
use one of your correspondents’ 
phrases, to think that Jordan would, 
like ourselves, put humane considera- 
tions above petty politics. Unhappily, 
we were wrong. 


Mr Jones (September 15) produces 
second- or third-hand evidence for 
his allegations. I shall not argue with 
him, nor with Mr Robinson, about the 
right of the state of Israel to exist, 
and about the need for a Jewish 
homeland. If nothing else, the million 
and a half Jewish refugees who fled 
to it since 1948, including 600,000 
Jews who were expelled from Arab 
countries, show that it was the only 
way to solve the “Jewish problem ” 
which, despite Mr Robinson’s belief, 
still is too evident. Nothing causes us 
deeper regret than the fact that the 
solution of one problem has created 
another; and nothing is desired by us 
more than to settle our differences 
with the Arab states by peaceful 
means. Neither Arab aggression, nor 
the ill-will of the few who think like 
your correspondents do, will affect 
our continuing existence. One would, 
however, expect a publication called 
Peace News to show some support 
for our constant calls for a peaceful 
settlement of the differences between 
ourselves and our neighbours, and to 
have a word of condemnation for the 
Arab leaders, whether they belong to 
the so-called enlightened group or 
not, who continually move from ac- 
tual warfare to threats of war, against 
us and back again. 

M. H. Sharon, Counsellor (Press), 
Embassy of Israel, 

2 Palace Green, London W8. 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 

“ Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 


from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Satish Kumar 


Violence and 


the Indian 


land problem 


The growing tendency towards the 
use of violence as a means for solving 
the Indian land problem was the 
prime matter of concern at a 
meeting held in Delhi recently. A 
number of Gandhians had decided to 
initiate a two-day seminar on the 
ossible non-violent ways of solving 

dia’s land problems. Jayaprakash 
Narayan presided over the seminar. 
Top intellectuals, politicians, econo- 
mists, several workers, and a large 
number of prominent parliamenta- 
rians attended and there was much 
lively debate on the question of non- 
violent solutions. 


The immediate provocation for this 
seminar was the chain of violence in 
Naxalbari, where people were attemp- 
ting to solve the land problem by 
violent means. The main feeling 
among the participants in the semi- 
nar was that “ many more Naxalbaris 
will erupt in different parts of the 
country if the land hunger of the 
landless is not directed into non- 
violent channels”: 
“There is a terrible problem of 
land, and the political elements, 
especially the extremists, are ex- 
ploiting it. The common people will 
fall in with the violent movement 
if no non-violent solution is found. ” 
The seminar wanted to prevent the 
eee of other Naxalbaris. Jayapra- 
kash Narayan hoped that “ Gandhian 
workers would succeed in their ef- 
forts.” He went on: 


“The Gramdan movement has not 
solved all the agrarian problems in 
India. Nor will it be successful in 
doing so by itself, unless all the 
believers in the non-violent trans- 
formation of society will join to- 
gether and work hard for the cause. 
Even after a village is fully commit- 
ted to the Gramdan scheme, it is 
faced with numerous other socio- 
economic problems which remain 
unsolved. Only a joint and dedi- 
cated effort can bring the desired 
results, ” 

He further said that after it had assu- 

med power Congress had prepared 

some schemes for helping the landless 

labourers, but they remained unim- 

plemented: 
“It is a mistake to think that the 
bureaucracy will better the lot of 
the peasants. Dedicated social wor- 
kers should have been sent to rural 
areas in order to see that the legis- 
lation was properly enforced and to 
act as watch dogs in protecting the 
interests of the poor.” 

Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, MP, Socialist 
leader, said: 

“There is need to rouse the masses 
against the injustices being perpe- 
trated on them by landlords, as well 
as the land revenue system, so that 
the agrarian problem can be solved 
in a non-violent manner. A power- 
ful non-violent movement can solve 
this problem. ” 

Dr V, Rao, who is the Indian Trans- 
ort Minister and ‘also one of the 
eading economists in the country, 

pointed out that legislation alone 
could not solve the land problem, and 
that the younger géneration in India 
should undertake to safeguard the 
interests of the peasants. He believed 

that’ non-violent. methods have | a 

peer chance of succéss today, and 
e concluded: + 

aA Gandhian 


renaissance in 


thought could help to create an at- 
mosphere conducive to the solution 
of the agrarian problem. ” 


The leader of the Swatantra Party, 


Mr Meenu Masina, felt that the land 
problem was essentially a technolo- 
gical problem. However, the chairman 
of the Socialist Party of India, Mr S. 
Joshi, felt that “without a total 
change in the ownership, we cannot 
solve the problem ”: 


“The real issue is that of a basic ° 
change in our outlook. Planning ; 


from top to bottom, and the setting 
up of a National Food Corps, is the 
basic need of the time. The Gram- 
dan scheme has a great educational 
value, but it has not been able to in- 
spire people to fight injustice. ” 
As the convenor of the seminar, I 
pointed out that, according to an ex- 
pert opinion, 45 percent of the total 
rural population subsists on a sub- 
human standard of living: that is, at 
less than 10 rupees per head per 
month. Fifty percent lives on mini- 
mum human subsistence at 20 rupees 
per head per month. Only five percent 
of India’s population lives in relative 
comfort. 
My own opinion on the land problem 
is that the future of India depends 
on the development of its villages. It 
is indeed unfortunate that in spite 
of 20 years of freedom, the land prob- 
lem continues to remain as one of the 
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This picture of flood waters near New Delhi seems to sum u 


major problems facing the country. 
One need hardly emphasise the fact 
that 20 years is too long a period for 
any country to solve its land problem, 
and the rural population cannot wait 
indefinitely while this problem re- 
mains untackled. To avoid any kind 
of explosive situation, it is therefore 
imperative that immediate and posi- 
tive steps be taken to solve the land 


JAZZ/DAVE KENNARD 


THE ONE-YEAR-OLD PLACE 


Amid the strip clubs, discotheques, 
and Asian eating places of Gerrard 
Street, off Wardour Street and a 
stone’s throw from Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue, is a small blue canopy bearing 
the words Jazz Nightly. At the top 
of a steep, narrow flight of stairs is 
a hand written poster showing the 
names of the musicians playing to- 
night. Go down, leaving the pavement 
to the sky, turn right through the 
open swing doors and you are in the 
Old Place. 


It's been a jazz club now for nearly 
ten years. Here you could hear Tubby 
Hayes, Ronnie Scott, Jimmy Deuchar, 
and the other strong men of jazz 
playing their transatlantic themes 
with their British accents, and then 
walk into the Soho midnight with a 
million notes stuffed between your 
ears worshipping the legends of 
Charlie Parker and Stan Getz. 


Ronnie Scott started the club in the 
belief that there must be some people 
in the West End every night who 
wanted to hear live modern jazz play- 
ed by Britain’s most accomplished 
performers. Whether. stimulated by 
failure or success, 1961 or thereabouts 
saw the beginning of monthly stints 
by well known American \ soloists, 
which gradually became. the. rule, 
though always accompanied by the 
“best in British jazz.”’ » 


The eruption’ of the Beatles et al in 
1962 was a considerable boost.’ Our 
beat groups touring America provid- 
ed the necessary exchanges for Ameri- 
can musicians demanded by the’ un- 
ions. But in becoming a fans’ paradise, 
Scott’s became a closed door to 


musicians here looking for a platform, 
except for the regular dozen or so 
coming hot from TV studios and re- 
cording sessions to their nightly 
sweat-out with Freddie Hubbard or 
Sonny Rollins or Roland Kirk. 


With jazz fans understandably in fav- 
our of listening to the increasing num- 
ber of visiting American musicians, 
many of the younger musicians joined 
up with the then snowballing rhythm 
and blues scene: Graham Bond, Jack 
Bruce, Ginger Baker, Ray Warley, 
Brian Auger, for instance. Some even- 
tually created their own scene, like 
the Little Theatre Club run by John 
Stevens and the other members of the 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble. 


But it was last year, when Ronnie 
Scott moved his club and decided to 
reopen in Gerrard Street in Septem- 
ber as the Old Place, that the new 
wave of local players really found a 
home. A home in the sense that the 
warm, congenial atmosphere of the 
club, its central location, its. free 
musical policy, and good extant facili- 
ties (including a stage, nice lighting, 
microphones and that rarest of luxu- 
ries, a good piano) all attracted those 
musicians who had been playing’ in 
pubs, and once-a-week clubs, and oc- 
casional concerts, and broadcasts. And 
the Old Place, open every night of 
the week except Sunday (and some- 
times on Sunday too), consequently 
attracted the jazz fans who were in- 
terested .in= what these musicians 
were doing. 


With dozens of musicians coming to 


play, musical standards were “auto- 


matically kept high by the competi- 


the enormous 
social problems facing India. Vinoba Bhave’s non-violent Land Army can’t do 
much with a flood and doesn’t seem to be winning quickly enough the fight 
for fundamental social revolution in India. Here, Satish Kumar describes a 
Gandhian discussion on the challenge of the violent land revolt in Naxalbari. 
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problem non-violently. 
The Gramdan movement has shown 
us a third way, a new way of solving 
the complex problem of ownership 
pr In the capitalist society we 
ave individual ownership, and in the 
communist society we have State ow- 
nership. But in the Sarvodaya society 
we will have a third approach: village 


ownership. 
2 


tive and prestigeful nature of getting 
a gig at the Old Place. During the last 
year certain bands have become regu- 
lars, while others have dropped out. 
Regulars these days are the Chris 
McGregor band, the Mike Westbrook 
Sextet, the Bob Stuckey Quartet, but 
new bands are often allowed to try 
out, and if the audience likes them, 
come again. In addition, other bands 
of repute, like those of Graham 
Collier and Fat John, make frequent 
appearances at the club. 

One of the most significant signs of 
the success of the Old Place has been 
the creation of an irregular but on- 
going series of big band concerts. 
Organised in rotation by Chris Mc- 
Gregor, Mike Westbrook, and Graham 
Collier, these events take place with 
the club packed to the doors and an 
intensity of interaction between mu- 
sic and audience that is more usually 
associated with the best early jazz. 
On such nights solos burst forth amid. 
shouts of approval and° the music. 
created is unbelievably good. 
Financially, the Old Place; now one 
year old, has stood the initial test. It 
has survived, with weekends provi-, 
ding for the lesser attendances during/ 
the week, and proved.that a full time 
club can be at least self-sufficient 
without having to present either 
nightclub music or established names. 
Run by the bearded and robust John 
Jack, who took over last May, the Old! 
Place defiantly takes off where mod- 
ern jazz stopped, a policy which few’ 
would have considered possible a year 
or two ago, and which even now is: 
still daring enough to bea precarious’ 
venture. 


IVOR COOK 
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Children in the rat-race 


from front page 
of 70 or so would be herded together 
with the newest or worst teacher in 
the school and left, neither the head 
nor the local authority caring much 
whether the teacher taught or went 
to sleep, provided that no more was 
heard of them. Intelligence was de- 
vinely ordained and nothing could be 
done about it, so why bother? 
By 1950 views had changed. The 
authority of intelligence testing was 
fading, and wiseacres were reduced 
to claiming that they were 60% accu- 
rate, which was only a hifalutin way 
of saying that they were 40% wrong. 
Even the idea that an IQ, once don- 
ned, is unchangeable for ever was 
shaken, for education authorities 
were warning teachers against train- 
ing their pupils to pass the tests: it 
“invalidated ” the results. The time 
is now ripe to complete the process 
and, like certain other countries, 
abandon intelligence testing for ever, 
consigning it to perdition along with 
the Phlogiston Theory and a belief in 
fairies. 
The truth is that children are created 
and moulded by environment. Who 
can believe that Prince Charles, born 
in a Glasgow slum, would have passed 
his eleven plus? Who can doubt that 
Joey Brown, translated to Blenheim, 
would not have done well at Eton and 
gone on to Balliol? And what chance 
has a child housed in a disgusting 
hovel, with no privacy, no possessions, 
no books, and no table upon which to 
place them? How can a child do 
omework when a family of eight 
shares a room? How can a child pos- 
sess the concentration and will to 
work when Dad is unemployed, Mum 
is worried to distraction, and the only 
alternative to watching the telly is 
the heady delight of joining one’s 
pals in a backstreet roughhouse? 
It is wrong to blame parents. They 
too are the product of the impoverish- 
ed surroundings into which they were 
born. Boys and girls are glamorised 
into marriage, and before long, so 
tragically too soon, their ideals and 
ambitions are crushed beneath debts 
and the importunate tallyman. Too 
often parents themselves are the vic- 
tims of earlier emotional damage, and 
it is not surprising that their children 
in turn acquire personalities that are 
anything but whole. It is not really 
surprising that delinquency is more 
prevalent among the poor and de- 
rived. And of course, the police will 
rown upon the nicking of a car for a 
joy ride, but they only smile with 


That lot should 
make you stand 
up straight 


good-natured tolerance when upper- 
class louts throw a piano through a 
Mayfair second-floor window into the 
street. Circumstances most certainly 
alter cases. 

If we are to change all this, then we 
must understand two things. The first 
is that what environment can break, 
a new environment can make. In other 
words, we have it in our power, pro- 
vided that we acquire the knowledge 
and the skill and have the will to suc- 
ceed, to change old personalities and 
minds for new. There is no reason 
whatever why an IQ of 70 should stay 
as it is. The second is that delinquen- 
cy is as much a symptom of emotional 
disturbance as are the traditional 
signs of nailbiting, compulsive eating, 
bedwetting, and the rest. 

Schools in general are devoted to the 
teaching of subjects when they should 
be devoted to the teaching of child- 
ren. And that means that they should 
be producing good intelligent citizens, 
able to play a full part in the running 
and moulding of society. But this can- 
not be done with ease, and possibly 
cannot be done at all, in a school 
which bears little resemblance to the 
society outside into which youngsters 
will soon be moving. The system in 
general is rigid and artificial, and it 
is hedged around with rules that are 
archaic and unnecessary and follow 
no known rule of logic. 


Impertinent 


Clothing is a well-known example, 
with heads imposing rules upon their 
pupils which are little short of im- 
pertinent, for who decides the correct 
length for hair or skirts, and who 
may wear brooches, and who may not? 
Who, in God’s name, dictates to the 
head? Is it not the essence of demo- 
cracy that people should decide for 
themselves? But only, of course, in 
theory. 

A rigid framework, artificially impos- 
ed, must be artificially maintained, 
and consequently there arises a ple- 
thora of punitive rules to shore up 
the tottering fabric. These never work 
(or never work for Jong), and the 
only remedy apparent to an authority 
whose sole fear is that the public 
should feel it has lost control is to 
punish and punish, and as a last (or 
first) resort to use the cane. But the 
cane doesn’t work either; authority, 
in order to demonstrate its grasp of 
the situation, can only think of re- 
doubling its efforts, legal or not, and 
hope that nobody notices. 


There is no legal restriction on the 
use of the cane in schools, other than 
the requirement that it shall not be 
“excessive”. It is therefore surpris- 
ing to find that the Home Office im- 
poses restrictions on the heads of 
approved schools to which ordinary 
schools do not subscribe. (It is irre- 
levant that some approved school 
heads do not recognise these restric- 
tions either: at least they exist to be 
imposed if we may.) Under the ap- 
proved school rules, no boy ‘who 
suffers from any physical or mental 
disability’ may be caned without the 
prior sanction of the medical officer. 
The legal force of any is that it means 
all, and there is a clear requirement 
that any disturbed boy must be refer- 
red to the doctor before a finger may 
be laid on him. 

There is more than common humani- 
ty at stake here. There is the even 
more important consideration that the 
lad is probably suffering from a 
breakdown in human relationships 
already; to impose pain is to worsen 
his condition and resentment, and to 
make emotional contact that much 
more difficult, or even impossible. To 
make the matter clearer, the Home 
Office’s Register of Remand Homes 
and Approved Schools (Stationery 
Office publication), which is a guide 
for magistrates’ courts, states that no 
cases coming under the Mental Health 
Act are sent to approved schools. 
Therefore, the regulation applies only 
to those who are the mild cases of 
emotional disturbance. 

Thus, it is clear that the disturbed 
and the delinquent have nominal pro- 
tection (and, since the Court Lees 
case, this is no mean sanction!) at 
least after they have been committed, 
and no protection whatever before. 
For any head in a State day school 
may cane and do all the damage that 
he wants, and provided that he takes 
care to leave no marks or chooses 
the shy neurotic (who will probably 
not show his bottom to anyone, 
marked or not) there is nobody to 
say to him: Nay! 

The mere fact that certain heads are 
nervous of losing the sanction of the 
cane shows how little grasp they have 
of the mechanics of their calling. 
There are many schools in this coun- 
try where the cane is never used, in- 
cluding, I believe, a handful of schools 
for delinquents. They have no prob- 
lems. The atmosphere in these schools 
is quiet, relaxed, and joyful. This 
shows that it can be done, and that 
the cane is a wasteful, self-indulgent 
luxury which, like all authoritarian 
punishment, in the end does most 
harm to the user. If heads resist (and 
the signs are that some, fearful of 
losing the only authority that they 
possess, are willing to resist pressure 
to the end), then society must act and 
take away the cane, leaving such 
people to sink or swim as best they 
can. 

But of course, the cane is not the 
whole of the problem. The real cul- 
prit is a national malaise about edu- 
cation, despising the role of the 
teacher and reducing him to the level 
of childminder. But this attitude can 
and must be changed, or we shall 
sink to the level of a fourth-rate na- 
tion. Why should we tolerate that? 
Some of us find it difficult to tolerate 
the society that we’ve got, without 
waiting for it to get worse. But this 
vast edifice of educational indiffer- 
ence is tottering: Court Lees is but 
one of the cracks that have appeared. 
A little goodwill, a deal of hard work, 
and ‘down it all will come, releasing 
an enormous store of intelligence and 
talent, all of which will be needed if 
we are to build the better world that 
we deserve. 


JOHN 


BALL'S 
COLUMN 


My spies in north London report that 
there’s more than meets the eye in 
the great Enfield comprehensive 
school rumpus. Presented by the 
press as a battle between the brave 
Davids of Enfield parentdom and the 
wicked Goliath of the state, it begins 
to look less simple when you discover 
that there are other Enfield parents 
critical of the borough’s comprehen- 
sive scheme, for different reasons, 
who have not had the same publicity 
4 the grammar school parents have 
ad. 


The grammar school parents have 
been fighting a legal battle over the 
plan to turn the school into a two-tier 
comprehensive by merging it with a 
secondary modern. The other active 
parents, members of the Enfield As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
State Education, have also been wor- 
ried about this two-tier arrangement, 
but more worried about two other 
sections of the scheme, which use 
unsuitable buildings and include no 
former grammar school. They feel 
that these schools will not be able to 
offer a comprehensive range of cours- 
es, and that the children who go to 
them will not have equality of oppor- 
tunity with those in what they call 
“more fortunate parts of the 
borough ”, 

This is all an interesting problem for 
peaceniks and supporters of David 
against Goliath, who probably feel 
instinctively that the government has 
dealt ham-handedly with the Enfield 
affair, but who might not feel at all 
happy in the ranks of the anti-com- 
prehensive campaigners. Even if the 
radical right and radical left may 
sometimes agree on what they’re 
against, I suspect that education 
shows up very clearly as a subject on 
which they are for quite different, 
even opposed, approaches. 

There will probably be more about 
this in Peace News in the next few 
weeks. 


* * * 


You can get a chance to hear the 
musie of Mikis Theodorakis, the com- 
poser-MP now banned in Greece, on 
Friday of next week at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on the South Bank, at 
a concert presented by the North Lon- 
don Group for the Restoration of 
Democracy in Greece. As well as 
musical offerings, there will be read- 
ings from Greek poetry and drama. 
Tickets 10s and upwards; full details 
are on page 11. 

The same North London group is also 
organising a public debate on “The 
Greek Dictatorship - Should We Inter- 
fere?”” at Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, on October 2 at 8 pm. 
This is the day before the trial begins 
of the 41 who interfered at the Greek 
Embassy; it'll be interesting to see 
who puts the case for non-interfer- 
ence, and in what terms. 


* * * 


Sometimes I think that only a few 
people with simple religious faith 
still retain the sense to speak out as 
if they believed that they belonged to 
a human community. This is by way 
of saying thank you to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for coming out so 
strongly in public against the war in 
Vietnam. It could be quite a jolt for 
many Christian consciences in this 
country. Of course, the picture has 
its darker side too. A recent nation- 
wide poll on the war among US 
Catholic priests claimed that they 
were overwhelmingly for escalation, 
and many of them were quite pre- 
pared for war with China. What on 
earth can possess these men, that they 
are so estranged from the original 
truths of their faith? 


The behaviour of youth is inevitably 
a reaction to the behaviour of its eld- 
ers. If this were nothing but imitative, 
then no better society could ever 
arise. The job of young people is to 
explore new possibilities ahead. This 
is something which they cannot es- 
cape, because it is in their bones to 
do so. But all you young people put- 
ting flowers in your hair and crying 
out for more love, you have need to 
become far more articulate before the 
message which you are trying to put 
out is heard. It is necessary for you 
all to understand yourselves better. 
You are called irresponsible and ridi- 
culous by your staid and highly con- 
ditioned elders; and you just do not 
know how to respond. Something is 
happening in your unconscious minds, 
which has not yet properly been 
worked out in consciousness; some- 
thing which really is far more impor- 
tant than any cold reasoning, but 
which at the same time has to be un- 
derstood before its importance is 
realised. 

The opportunity now comes by which 
it is possible for you to be far more 
responsible than your elders. When 
you find your tongues you can revolu- 
tionise the world. You are showing 
these elders how to get rid of inhibi- 
tions which still tie them down to a 
decadent age, and a brand new free- 
dom can be found in this way. You 
have the future in your grasp. 
Intuitively you are looking for a fuller 
and more abundant life. And of 
course, it is here that the temptation 
to take drugs comes in as a means of 
gaining new experience, and maybe 
a promise of great wonders. The 
Church has completely failed you, 
certainly, but to take to drugs is to do 
just what the Church tries to do: it is 
to seek a short cut to heaven. Which 
means that, like the Church, disillu- 
sionment later sets in. You must 
choose the right way this time, for it 
is man’s last chance. 


Destroy the Church 


Do not confuse the staid dignity and 
unctuous faces of ecclesiastics with 
the lessons to be learnt from a study 
of those stories about Jesus. The two 
are poles apart. And one of the things 
you are helping to do is to destroy 
the Church, in order that man shall 
gain freedom from all inhibitions that 
have been imposed on man in the 
past. The Church has taught sin, guilt, 
and shame. By destroying the Church 
you are helping man to become more 
like Jesus, who felt neither sin, guilt, 
or shame but who lived as a free man, 
not as part of a separate body of men 
who separated themselves from others 
because they thought they were so 
good. 

Let me give you a simple example. 
Missionaries went out to the so-called 
heathens, and these missionaries were 
shocked because they encountered 
people wearing little or no clothes. 
They thought that these people risked 
eternal damnation. So they taught 
them to be ashamed of their bodies 
and to cover them up, just as it said 
the Serpent did in the Garden of 
Eden. 

These men were acting for the Devil, 
not for God. They were trying to make 
these other people like themselves, 
not like Jesus. And so they introduced 
inhibitions, which led to a new im- 
morality, not a new morality. 
Psychiatrists today are studying tribal 
dances and witch doctor practices, 
because in unspoilt tribes there is no 
such thing as homosexuality. People 


H. W. Heason 
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A bouquet for the flower people 


Hippies and flower children at the 

recent Legalise Pot rally in Hyde 

Park. In the centre is David Medalla, 

port and kinetic artist. (Photo: Serena 
adham.) 


gradually are beginning to realise 
the mistakes the Church has made, 
and they are beginning to see that 
theologians do not understand man as 
he really is at all. 

That is your new quest: to under- 
stand man as he really ‘is. Deep down 
inside you is the very same urge that 
Jesus felt: to reject the scribes and 
pharasees, and to search more deeply 
inside yourselves for the answers, 
rather than pay heed to what other 
people tell you to do or not to do. 
Fundamentally, all men are alike, 
members of the same species, and all 
prone to common weaknesses which 
now have to be conquered. Jesus con- 
quered himself, not other people. So 
that any easy way out which seems to 
offer itself, such as the taking of 
drugs, or submission to ridicule, or 
the advice of your elders, needs to be 
avoided, when that advice goes ag- 
ainst the lesson of love taught by 
Jesus. He specifically said that the 
way is hard. 


Armcur 


You take on in fact a tremendous res- 
ponsibility, not a frivolous hysteria, 
precisely because that which makes 
men different is always due to inhibi- 
tions producing a certain condition- 
ing, which come either from the 
Church, or from the State, or in fact 
from so very many things we en- 
counter, including our normal secular 
education. You are seeking freedom 
from the lot. You are looking for your 
real selves beneath all these inhibi- 
tions or qualifying characteristics, 
and this can be a heartbreaking pro- 
cess. But it is only when all these dif- 
ferences are recognised as inhibiting 
elements that complete freedom 
comes, and the cruelties of man to 
man come to an end. 

What irks so much are the inhibitions. 
A drug like LSD has the effect of re- 
moving these inhibitions, so that it 
does seem to offer a new freedom. 
This is why these most extraordinary 


experiences arise, because the mind 
is set free from the hypnotic power 
of the outside world, and it can wan- 
der into brand new realms of experi- 
ence such as mystics describe. 

But this new freedom can be very 
dangerous. All inhibitions are based 
on deep-seated fears handed down 
from our ancestry. And now the fear 
has gone. It is possible to imagine 
that you can float down to earth from 
a top story window just by jumping 
out, without hurt. Your reasoning 
faculties have gone, And these are 
still necessary while man lives in the 
world as it is. 

It is not the drug itself which deter- 
mines the kind of experience to be 
gained. The drug simply opens a gate 
or gives access to this new realm of 
experience. That which is actually 
experienced depends on the mood or 
psychological state of the individual 
concerned. His unconscious mind is 
affected, and that is something we 
cannot control, but which neverthe- 
less is still conditioned by the experi- 
ences of life. 

However, what is being found out is 
the way in which theologians and 
others have failed to understand the 
real nature of man. He has been 
thought of as a savage brute who has 
to be restrained by a veneer of civili- 
sation, lest, if all inhibitions be re- 
moved, he follow an unadulterated 
trail of pillage and rape. Whereas the 
new picture now arising is of a being 
with an extremely delicate and sensi- 
tive core of unlimited compassion, 
which each man hides from the world, 
because he is so sensitive that he 
builds round himself a psychological 
protective covering to ward off such 
hurts as may arise in a so-called civi- 
lised state. 

In other words, he builds a psycholo- 
gical armour to protect himself, and 
then finds this reflected in vast arma- 
ments built up as a means of outward 
protection. All this derives from inhi- 
bitions of one kind or another, from 
a lack of spiritual freedom, and it is 
all based on fear, not on love, which 
only comes when this armour is de- 
molished and a new inner strength 
found. 

This is what happened in the case of 
Jesus. He was not afraid to show him- 
self naked, ‘in this sense, to the world. 
He asked no favour and feared no 


harm. So that the difference between 
taking and not taking drugs is the 
difference between giving way 'to one- 
self and seeking an easy way, as op- 
posed to trying to conquer oneself, 
get the better of all these inhibitions, 
and so to become a real and fully 
developed man, capable of guiding 
society into better ways. 


Footsteps 


The putting on of clothes is symbolic 
of a state of mind. Your putting 
flowers in your hair is symbolic of the 
demand for the removal of so many 
inhibitions. You are making tremen- 
dously significant gestures. Man is 
not called on to repress his animal an- 
cestry, nor is he born in sin. He is 
called on to respond to that which 
derives from his evolutionary ances- 
try: all those deep urges which tell 
you that better things can be found 
ahead. 

So put flowers in your hair, paint 
your faces, stand on your heads in 
the middle of Piccadilly! Show the 
rest of men what a sham and pretence 
their lives are. You are finding a real 
religion, one that can take the place 
of a dying and decadent Church. You 
are learning really to live. 

But what must always be born in 
mind is that if you let your emotions 
run unchecked, if you lose control of 
your own true and deep inner self, 
if you feel resentment, if you be per- 
suaded that your actions are irres- 
ponsible and irrelevant, then you fail 
your cause. You begin to build up in- 
hibitions again, and that is the way to 
return to aggressiveness and violence. 
For aggression derives from deep in- 
ner hurts that society can give, which 
now have to be faced up to with cour- 
age. The outer strength denotes an 
inner weakness, just as nations build 
up their armaments only because they 
are so full of fear inside. You can 
show nations how better to live to the 
full, if your inner courage be enough. 
And you will then indeed be following 
in the footsteps of Jesus. 

H. W. Heason is a writer and member 
of the World Study Group. His latest 
book is “A Theology of Harmony,” 
and his next one, “The Future of 
Man, ” is nearing completion. 
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GARY RADER 


“You cannot be compassionate or sym- 
pathetic towards your fellow man in 
order to be a hardened soldier, so 
they slowly, inexorably grind this 
compassion out of you.” Left, a mem- 
ber of the US Army First Air Cavalry 
Division’s reconnaissance unit interro- 
gates an elderly Vietnamese woman 
during a skirmish near Bong Son. 


How | burnt my draft 
card and stopped 


loving the 


War 


During the American Spring Mobilisation To End The War In Vietnam 
on April 15 this year, peacemakers and war resisters in New York were 
startled to see a young man from the Special Forces Reserve emerge 
from the crowd wearing his uniform and green beret and then proceed 
to publicly burn his draft card. The young man’s name was Gary Rader, 
and he was arrested almost immediately. He is now on bail, and is 
working hard to help build up an underground movement for the organi- 
sation and support of draft resisters. In this article he relates some of 
his life-history and tells of the development in his thinking that occurred 
as a result of his experiences in military training, which eventually led 
him to his decision to desert the Army and burn his draft card. The 
choice that he faced in the end was an example of the kind of moral 
choice which is increasingly facing young men in America today. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to identify myself and tell my story, 
since I have met many people in the 
peace movement who have been con- 
siderably heartened by the fact that 
a former student at a conservative 
university, Northwestern, and a cur- 
rent member of the Army’s CIA, the 
precy Berets, went out and took this 
stand. 


In the summer of 1965 I was classified 
I-A and faced the prospect of military 
service for the first time. At the time, 
I was typically apathetic towards the 
war. The sum total of my knowledge 
was what I read in the papers: our 
presence appeared to be a response 
to Communist “‘ aggression’; Ho Chi 
Minh appeared to be in cahoots with 
the Chinese; and the domino theory 
made some sense. 
On the other hand, I had somehow 
managed to throw off the myths of 
the “international communist con- 
spiracy’’ and the ‘monolithic com- 
munist bloc.” If anything, I was a 
hawk by default. 
I was at the time, however, strongly 
opposed to the draft, feeling simply 
that it was basically a coercive, total- 
itarian institution. I also feared the 
regimentation and authoritarian soc- 
jialisation of the Army, being a sensi- 
tive person and somewhat of a non- 
conformist. I thought very seriously 
of going to Canada, and I even pon- 
dered prison. 
I didn’t have the guts for either; in 
addition, I decided not to write off 
military service on an a priori basis, 
but rather to give the Army a chance. 
For most of the duration of my Army 
career, I vacillated wildly between 
“gung-hoism,” trying to do things 
the Army way, and quiet non-coopera- 
tion, during moods of disgust and 
revulsion towards militarism and the 
authoritarian methods of the Army. 
I joined a Special Forces reserve unit 
because I knew that the Green Berets 
were the élite of the Army; I wanted 
to see what the best was like. 
The first thing that shook my beliefs 
about the war was Donald Duncan’s 
article in Ramparts, which I read in 
the spring of 1966. I recall that the 
article caused a large stir at North- 
western; it absolutely floored me. I 
still feel that it is the single most 
effective introduction to the anti-war 

osition that we have. 

is revelations about the support by 
the peasants of the NLF, about the 
oppressive nature of the South Viet- 
namese regime, about the real nature 
of NLF terrorism, and about the cor- 
ruption of the political and military 
leaders, made a deep impact on me 
at the time. I also assigned consider- 
able credibility to his revelations; I 
knew what it took to be a Master 


Sergeant in the Green Berets: you 
have to be smart, and you have to 
have solid powers of judgement and 
observation. 

Unfortunately, my attitudes were not 
sufficiently shaken; I was hung up on 
my own personal problems, and I 
soon lapsed into a state of illiteracy 
about the war, somehow explaining 
away much of what Duncan said. I 
was still a hawk, though much less 
convinced of the position’s validity. 
Then, in the fall of 1966, I went on 
active duty. I was sent to Ft Bragg, 
NC, for the first ten weeks. Ft Bragg 
happens to be the home of the regu- 
lar army Special Forces. While I was 
there I spoke to a great number of 
Green Berets who were Vietnam re- 
turnees. Many of them quite candidly 
reinforced what Duncan had said. 
When I pressed them as to why they 
still supported the war, I usually got 
one of two responses. 


Rebellion 


The first was that the correctness of 
the war was not their business, that 
they were simply soldiers obeying or- 
ders from civilians who are supposed 
to decide such things. What a horrible 
idea, especially when held by those 
who do the killing. But I fear it may 
be widespread. The other response 
was the “ well, the peasants and the 
common men have been deluded by 
communism, they don’t really know 
what’s good for them, they aren’t 
ready for democracy and must be 
trained ” type of argument. 

I felt that this piece of thinking was 
an unbelievable act of arrogance on 
their part: first, to assume that the 
American governmental system was 
right for the Vietnamese, irrelevant 
of cultural and political differences; 
second, to presume to tell the Viet- 
namese peasant that we know better 
what is good for him than he does. 
However, some of the Green Berets 
not only reinforced what Duncan had 
said, but openly said that they felt 
that the war was wrong. A few said 
that they would refuse to be shipped 
back to Vietnam. I was even informed 
of a rebellion by several men in a 
combat platoon, who all one day re- 
fused to fight any longer against the 
vc. Strangely, no news of this was 
ever released to the American public. 
Anyway, all of these things began 
eating on me, along with ideas and 
facts that I gleaned from a few bits 
of impartial and “dove” literature. 
Yet it took many months before I was 
ready to throw out my hawk attitudes. 
Having possessed and even defended 
these views, I had become ego- 
involved, It became a matter of pride, 
and I was unwilling to admit the in- 


correctness of my beliefs. (Certain 
possible similarities with the Johnson 
Administration here come to mind.) 


Thus, for the next few months I was 
increasingly assailed with anti-war 
material, and somehow managed to 
rationalise, write off, discredit, or 
otherwise deal with such material. 
Shall we say, however, that I was 
mentally squirming; my beliefs were 
slowly being ripped apart. 

At the time that I burned my draft 
card in New York, I was still making 
one last-ditch attempt to convince 
myself that I was a hawk. It was not 
till I had the experience of reading 
my pro-war attitudes in cold, hard 
print in the next two days that I was 
able to say: “Rader, you just don’t 
believe this stuff any more.” A few 
days after April 15, I gave up; the 
entire pro-war fairytale structure that 
I had built up came crashing down 
on my head. I was finally willing to 
admit that this war was illegal, un- 
just, immoral, stupid, you name it, 
everything that the doves have been 
saying is right. 

Why, then, did I burn my draft card, 
wearing my Green Beret uniform, on 
April 15 in New York? I returned 
from active duty in mid-January this 
year, thoroughly disgusted with the 
Army, but intending to get myself as- 
signed to a control group and be free 
to do as I pleased. Why was I disgust- 
ed with the Army? Because I found 
it to be an unbelievably callous, un- 
feeling institution. 


‘Cockroach’ 

In order to make you into an efficient 
killer, you must be “ moulded. ”’ They 
must force you to suspend your intel- 
ligence, since you must obey orders 
without question. If you are a person 
of independence, accustomed to criti- 
cally evaluating your environment 
and making your own decisions, they 
must beat down your independence 
and critical stance, since you must 
obey orders without question. You 
cannot be compassionate or sympa- 
thetic towards your fellow man in 
order to be a hardened killer, so they 
slowly, inexorably grind this compas- 
sion out of you. 

In order to make you mouldable, they 
in essence strip you of your human 
dignity and self-respect. You are 


placed in a terrifying environment, in 
which all acts of independence, non- 
conformity, or the slightest deviations 
from the norm are swiftly punished, 


ses 


either physically or mentally. The 
Army has an unquenchable thirst for 
absolute uniformity. An unbuttoned 
button is worth ten push-ups. Any- 
thing but a crew cut means constant 
harassment plus punitive duty. 


Let me give you an example of this 
abasement and loss of all dignity. In 
my reserve unit, during sessions of 
long, punishing, physical training for 
the recruits, if a person’s body finally 
gives out, he is sometimes forced to 
go up in front of his fellow recruits, 
lie on his back, and wave his arms 
and legs in the air while yelling, “I 
am_a dying cockroach, I am a dying 
cockroach. ” His fellow recruits mean- 
while laugh and berate him. 

Does this sound like part of a harm- 
less fraternity hell week? It’s not. It’s 
part of a systematic campaign to des- 
troy your self-respect and self-confi- 
dence, to make you into a mindless, 
vicious automaton. What kind of insti- 
tution can produce these things? 


You are unceasingly harassed, humili- 
ated, intimidated. Meanwhile, you are 
trained in aggressive behaviour, in 
killing, in the virtues of maiming 
other human beings. You are slowly 
and subtly indoctrinated on the horri- 
ble qualities of the enemy and the 
need for stopping him. 

Perhaps I am overly sensitive. Per- 
haps I am overstating the facts. I 
don’t think so. I felt continually as if 
I was being made into some kind of 
zombie. I do know that when I came 
out of the Army, I, who had never 
been in a fight in my life, who had 
walked away from fights time after 
time as a child, was enormously ag- 
gressive, pugnacious, belligerent, and 
ready to fight at any time. I had learn- 
ed how to maim or kill a person with 
my hands and feet in a few seconds, 
and I was damned proud of it. 
Suddenly, one day I realized what 
had happened to me, and I was dis- 
gusted. I am not as of this moment 
a pacifist; but the Army, having given 
me a full appreciation of violence, 
has turned me towards non-violence 
better than any other experience in 
my life. 

So here sits Gary Rader, in his re- 
serve unit in February and March, 
watching the new recruits undergoing 
this treament, feeling so deeply for 
them that he sometimes is drawn to 
tears, feeling so disgusted at the Army 
that sometimes a psychosomatic re- 
action is produced and he gets sick 
to his stomach. He is unable to correct 


or lessen any of these horrors. In- 
creasingly, he can no longer stand the 
thought of this happening to himself, 
or to any of his fellow human beings. 
He especially cannot stand the idea of 
anyone being drafted and forced to 
undergo such a process. 

He realises that he can no longer re- 
main in the military and live with his 
conscience. He can get in a control 
group, but this would truly be a sell- 
out. He can go back on active duty 
and easily get a general or undesir- 
able discharge, but allowing the Army 
to have any say over his life is no 
longer conceivable. He must once and 
for all completely dissociate himself 
from the military. He realises that he 
is finally psychologically prepared for 
on he ponders burning his draft 
card. 


Final straw 


On Thursday evening, April 13, there 
was a teach-in on Vietnam at North- 
western. I could not go to it, as I had 
a reserve meeting that night. At the 
Meeting appeared the proverbial 
straw which broke the camel’s back. 
The new recruits were informed that 
henceforth, if they did not have their 
hair cut sufficiently short, they would 
have a nappy attached to them and be 
subjected to verbal and _ physical 
abuse for the duration of the meeting. 
One of my room-mates went to the 
teach-in; he told me that there would 
be a huge peace demonstration on 
April 15, with hundreds of men burn- 
ing their draft cards. 

I realised that now is the time. On the 
morning of April 15, wearing my uni- 
form covered with a black ski jacket 
to avoid getting busted, I got in con- 
tact with a leader of the Cornell con- 
tingent. Around 11.30 in the morning 
I appeared out of the crowd, removed 
my jacket, placed my beret on my 
head at the correct angle, and burn- 
ed my draft card. 

Two days later I wrote a letter of 
resignation to 


Dea sesy Sh ob ae Se sey 


Art 


and 


my company comman- 


der, informing him that 1 was quitting 
the Army and that I would no longer 
attend meetings of the reserve unit. 


As previously stated, a few days later 
I gave up my hawk position as unten- 
able. I was then left with the decision 
of what to do with my life till the 
time I went to jail. If you feel that the 
war is wrong, if you are truly disturb- 
ed about the Vietnamese and Ameri- 
cans being killed daily, there is only 
one answer: quit what you’re doing 
and go full-time into the peace move- 
ment. I have been working unceasing- 
ly sixty or more hours a week since 
April 15. I don’t sleep much, and I 
have lost ten pounds. I am also hap- 
pier than I have been in a very long 
time. I am finally at peace with my- 
self, finally able to make my actions 
meet my beliefs. I recommend the 
same to you. 

Having made this commitment, I 
faced the question of what specifically 
to work in. I am primarily interested 
in denying the government manpower 
with which to fight its war. This can 
take two forms: draft resistance, and 
organisation and subversion within 
the Army. I can assign no priority to 
the two; I feel that both are impor- 
tant. However, having had such an 
ugly experience with the Army, I find 
it difficult to advise people to go into 
the Army and subvert. Draft resis- 
tance also offers more immediate 
opportunities for building a strong 
movement. 

So, I am primarily working on draft 
resistance; I am putting in some 
hours contacting the GIs with our 
mesgage; and I am working with the 
Veterans for Peace. I will continue to 
do this at least till the time I go to 
jail or the war is over. 

As for what will happen to me, I 
was arrested on charges of mutilating 
my draft card and unauthorised wear- 
ing of my uniform. I also might be 
prosecuted for non-possession of a 
draft card. We now have contradic- 
tory rulings out of the Federal Ap- 
peals Courts on the constitutionality 
of the draft card burning law. If the 


pol 


ItICS: 


If politics today creates so much misery in men’s lives, as it obviously 
does, then is it legitimate to say that we can still attach any kind of 
objective meaning to the word? Is it legitimate to argue that all politics 
is not necessarily awful, but only some kinds, or is this just a semantic 
pedantry? Is it correct to speak of a battle between art and politics, or 
is the battle between art and ideology, which is a very different matter? 
Can the aesthetic demands of art be reconciled with the exigencies of 
political action? If there is no such thing as free politics, then by what 
standards do we define our efforts to build a better world? Are we 
moving into a “ post-political ” world where the activities of politics will 
become irrelevant and meaningless? Or can a certain kind of polities 
still play its part in the struggle towards liberation? And what is the 


role of art in all this? 


These are some of the questions which are debated in the following 
exchange of letters between Roger Barnard and Peter Willis. The ex- 
change arose as the result of two editorials, one written by Roger and 
the other written by Peter, which appeared on our front page issue for 
September 1 under the headline “ Artists Versus Ideology.” Roger 
thought that Peter had goofed; Peter thought otherwise, and so an 
argument ensued. It is continued in the following letters, and we would 
be very pleased to hear the views of our readers on the points raised, 
for they involve questions which go beyond mere personal differences. 


Roger Barnard: Politics 
as a free activity 


Dear Peter, 
I hesitate to cross swords with a fel- 
low editor in public, though perhaps 
we should do it more often. However, 
it seems to me that your editorial on 
our front page two weeks ago, which 
dealt specifically with the case of the 
Czech writers, and more generally 
with the larger question of art and 
litics, was seriously confused. Here, 
want to widen the debate out a bit, 
for I am genuinely puzzled by your 
line of thought, and I am jotting down 


the following random comments not 
simply in order to elicit a reply from 
you, but in order to point up some of 
the broader issues involved. 
I think that the first confusion arises 
in your equation of the State with 
politics. You say: 
“.. the Manifesto lays bare the 
fundamental incompatability of art 
and politics (or the state, for the 
two - the state and politics - have 
become . inextricably bound 
together ...)” 
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Supreme Court ever does grant a writ 
of certiorari to a burner, we are op- 
timistic that they will declare the law 
to be a flagrant violation of the First 
Amendment. As far as I know, the 
maximum sentence for the unauthor- 
ised uniform wearing is only six 
months. 

The real hang-up comes from quitting 
the Army. A number of options are 
available to the Army here. They can 
court-martial; they can notify my 
draft board to induct me (which I 
would refuse); or they might assign 
me to the inactive reserves and hope 
that out of gratitude I will silence my 
dissent. We expect the latter two to 
be more probable. The Army does 
not like to court-martial in the glare 
of publicity: Howard Petricks, Fort 
Hood Threes, and Capt Levys do not 
help them one bit. Moreover, when 
one starts talking civilian counsel and 
civilian review, the Army gets very 
uptight; the last thing it wants is to 
have to justify the Universal Code 
of Military Justice before the Sup- 
reme Court. 


Selective justice 


As to my fellow war resisters, the 
situation looks good. With our num- 
bers in the low hundreds, we appear 
to have already broken down the 
system. We have unofficial admissions 
by federal DAs that they do not in- 
tend to prosecute most of the draft- 
card burners; they have neither the 
manpower nor the courts. Of the 150 
or so men who burned their cards in 
New York, only I have been arrested; 


I don’t expect the situation to change p 


much. The government must now 
pick out the Gary Raders and Mu- 
hammad Alis, in order to make an 
example of them. This is known as 
selective justice, an old American 
tradition. 

The situation may change; they may 
stop bothering to prosecute and begin 
locking us up in mass. It is clear that 
those of us not in jail are purely poli- 


tical prisoners. I do not feel that this 
regime is fascist, though we daily ap- 
pear to be more and more of a police 
state; but a lot of my cohorts do not 
think it ridiculous to talk of concen- 
tration camps. There are dozens of 
tapped phones in Chicago; and busts 
of peace offices, peace parties, and 
leading individuals on the basis of 
plants or frames are increasing. 

We should have two responses to such 
a state of affairs. (1) Anger, and a re- 
doubling of our resistance efforts. (2) 
It is time to begin thinking very seri- 
ously about setting up an under- 
ground. 

Significant things are now being done 
about an underground. As far as re- 
sistance effort is concerned, I have 
been involved in setting up the first 
real, live, draft-resistance union in 
Chicago. We are building a broad- 
based movement, involving large 
numbers of people, to implement an 
extensive and ambitious programme. 
We hope that our example will serve 
as a desparately needed guide to the 
many draft-resistance unions across 
the country that are just beginning 
to organise: 

We are starting to send travellers all 
over the Midwest to help other unions 
get on their feet. However, it costs a 
lot of money to support our fifteen 
full-time organisers and one office, 
much less the thirty other organisers 
that we would like to hire and the 
half-dozen other offices that we wish 
to open. It also takes a lot to provide 
money for bail and legal defence for 
the growing numbers of draft-resis- 
ters. 

So I must request help. We are de- 
endent on our more established 
friends to keep our individual resis- 
ters and our organised resistance 
from being buried under debts and 
legal problems. 


This article has been reprinted from 
the New York Review of September 
14. Gary Rader now works: for the 
Chicago Area Draft Resisters, PO 
Box 9089, Chicago Illinois 60690. 


a dialogue 


I agree with you that they have be- 
come pretty much bound together. 
But this does not mean that they are 
the same thing. I believe that a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that poli- 
tics is an activity, while the State is 
not, the State is something else alto- 
gether, something very ugly. The 
further, more serious confusion arises 
when you then go on to include “all 
politics ” under the one blanket con- 
demnation by saying: 

“.. where politics is conservative 
(as, ultimately, all politics is ...)” 
Now, I simply do not believe this to 
be true, else I probably would not 
bother to argue with you at this 
length. The word “ politics ” is pretty 
much anathema to me, just as it is to 
you, but I would not begin to assert 
that “all politics” is conservative, 
nor would I claim, as you later do, 
“the monstrous irrelevance .. . of 
politics to real life.” Politics is in fact 
very relevant, terribly relevant, to 
peasants in Vietnam, paupers in 
Bihar, old people in East Berlin, tin 
miners in Bolivia, blacks in South Af- 
rica, or Rhodesia, or Notting Hill, or 
the ghettoes of Detroit, and so forth. 
These people simply cannot avoid 
feeling the horribly painful relevance 
of politics to real life: they have no 

choice in the matter. 

However, I can see (I think) what 
you are implying. Politics today is 
equated in the radical mind, correct- 
ly so in my opinion, with coercion by 
the State apparatus, and it is viewed 
as being the exclusive business of the 
power group which is both the execu- 
tive committee of the economic and 
cultural exploiters and which practi- 
ses exploitation on its own as well. 
Therefore, or so the reasoning goes, 


it is no longer permissible to speak 
of politics meaningfully. It is filthy: 
ergo, hands off! 

Let me give an analogy, because I 
want to make this point very clear, 
and I think that you will allow its 
usefulness. Precisely because history 
so far has been mostly coercive and 
exploitative, therefore a favourite 
saying among radicals is “ Happy is 
the people that has no history. ” Simi- 
larly, I suppose, your argument is 
that because politics the world over is 
so filthy (you in fact call it “the 
curse ”’), therefore happy is the people 
that has no politics. 

All this is by and large true. But to 
my mind this tight restriction of the 
word “ politics” is unwise. Further, 
I submit that there is much more in- 
volved here than the usual pedantic 
quibble over semantics. The fact is 
that throughout history, especially the 
best ages, many of the most humane 
men have spoken of themselves 
proudly as being political, and poli- 
tics, along with art and theory, has 
been the noble and integrating activi- 
ty of free men, not coercers. So that 
to my point above, that politics is an 
activity, I think we now have to add 
the rider that politics can conceivably 
be a free activity, belonging to free 
societies and to free men, though we 
do not see much evidence of this to- 
day, admitted. 

Now let me try to define politics as a 
free act, in case you answer back that 
it is a contradiction in terms. Any 
measure of social initiation whatever, 
which is positive, which is not routine, 
which faces initial opposition, and 
which must eventually win its way to 


continued on next page 
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politics 
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recognition because it draws on nat- 
ural human powers, is political. In this 
sense, to give an obvious example, 
what you and I are doing when we 
work and write for Peace News is 
recisely engaging in politics as a 
ree act. This is an example of free 
positive action, and in the end it is 
only free positive action which makes 
history. Therefore, we have to speak 
of “ waging the peace ” just as others 
speak of “waging the war.” The al- 
ternative to free politics of this kind 
is not no politics at all but coercive 
politics: that is to say, the solidity 
and aggressive bellicosity of sover- 
eign State power; or in other words, 
the very “curse” that you and I and 
s0 many other people loathe and want 
to do away with. 


From this perspective, I would have ~ 


said that when you write a front page 
editorial on art and politics for Peace 
News, you too are engaging in politics 
as a free act. Surely you must recog- 
nise this? Or do you genuinely not 
see it this way? Otherwise, why work 
or write for Peace News? I do not 
mean this facetiously, for there is an 
extremely important question involv- 
ed here. Consider the reasoning, 
Peter. If you do not allow the possi- 
bility of free politics at all; if there 
is no such thing as politics as a free 
act; if, as you assert, ‘all politics” 
is ultimately conservative, then where 
is the difference between handing out 
baked beans to refugee kids in Viet- 
nam and making money on the Stock 
Exchange? Thirty years ago Henry 
Miller would have said that there is 
no difference whatever. I guess that 
Tim Leary would say the same thing 
today. Is this what you believe? I 
cannot believe it. Yet this is where 
your logic (or lack of it) leads you. 


‘Whole culture’ 


To turn now to the subject of art, 
what bothered me most about your 
editorial was that it seemed to set up 
art as something necessarily separate 
from the other enterprises of men’s 
lives. “The ideal,” you say, “ must 
be above political activity.” This to 
me is too much like making a religion 
out of art, and it comes dangerously 
close to the shallow “art for art’s 
sake ” zstheticism of the 1890s. What 
you are proclaiming, perhaps not in- 
tentionally, is a kind of snobbish craft 
idiocy which insinuates that people 
can only liberate themselves in terms 
of the particular discipline which 
you are most interested in; whereas 
it is in fact most definitely the case 
that people can liberate themselves 
in terms of many other (perhaps 
mundane) disciplines too. 

In point of fact, and I think that you 
completely fail to realise this, there 
is only one culture everywhere in this 
world, and it includes art, science, 
philosophy, theory, esthetics, recre- 
ation, ethics, theology, politics (as 
defined above), pedagogy, productive 
work and relationships, and so forth. 
To neglect this whole culture is to 
give up on the whole man. In other 
words, if we have to talk about the 
“fundamental incompatability”’ be- 
tween art and this or that or the other, 
then the incompatability is not neces- 
sarily between art and politics but 
between art and ideology. 

Obviously, I am not demanding that 
the artist should continually gallop 
round the political arena, for by doing 
this he eventually dries up and his 
art becomes despoiled. But on the 
other hand, the artist should not cut 
himself off from reality and stay put 
in his ivory tower, nor should he hold 
himself apart from the major conflicts 


of his time. The ticklish paths of true 
art lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

I suggest that this is why we sense 
in so many of the greatest art works 
of our time (and earlier times too: 
the sublime serenity of a Mozart or a 
Bach is the exception rather than the 
rule) an energetic tension between the 
esthetic demands of art and the mun- 
dane exigencies of political commit- 
ment. You seem to see the problem 
in very simple terms, as some kind of 
clearcut choice to be made between 
art and politics. But in fact for many 
of our greatest artists (see below) the 
choice has been by no means simple: 
on the contrary, it has typically been 
a perpetual and often agonising dil- 
emma. My complaint is that you do 
not seem to be aware of this dilemma, 
nor even to understand that it does in 
fact exist. 

Finally, isn’t it somewhat muddled 
for you to say that “ the freedom and 
influence of art is entirely at the dis- 
cretion of politics,’ when a few lines 
earlier you have already implied that 


' 
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art is supreme and an autonomous 


absolute (“art is all the time attemp- 
ting to leap across the boundaries of 
state, of nationality, of ideology, and 
even across boundaries of language 
and culture”)? This contradiction 
comes about, so far as I can see, be- 
cause you foolishly fail to distinguish 
between the essence of art and the 
actual making of art works. The phy- 
sical circumstances in which art is 
produced are very much at the dis- 
cretion of politics, certainly: but the 
spirit of art, if it be an authentic 
work, never is, for it is like Socrates’ 
“holy winged thing ” which can never 
be bound down. 


What of Blake? 


To sum up, I am fairly convinced that 
everything that I have said here is 
probably familiar to you, for it is not 
new, nor even very original: but f 
am not familiar with what you would 
reply. For example, if you began to 
draw on the concrete and casual an- 
alyses in the works of many painters, 


poets, novelists, musicians, and so 
forth, I think that you would be ex- 
tremely hard put to prove your the- 
sis. How about the favourite example, 
William Blake? Great poet, political 
activist, revolutionary in word, radi- 
cal in deed. What to make of him? 
Or Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, Go- 
ethe, Beethoven, Tolstoy, Morris, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Gericault, Delacroix, 
Dostoievsky, Gorky? In our own time, 
to give some random examples, Siquei- 
ros, Sibelius, Prokofiev, Picasso, Shos- 
takovitch, Neruda, Mayakovsky, Or- 
well, Farrell, Dreiser, Koestler, Silone, 
Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Patchen, 
Merton, Goodman, Eluard, Breton, 
Spender, Yeats, Brecht, O’Casey, Ar- 
den, Grass, Cesaire, Senghor, Mann, 
Zweig, Arthur Miller, and many 
others. How do these men fit into 
your Vision of art versus politics? 

I would like to hear your answer, 
for the points which I have raised 
here involve three very important 
questions, and it is essential that we 
be precise about our replies. (1) What 
is politics? (2) What is art? (3) What 
is the relationship between them? 


i 


Peter Willis: The death of politics 
and the new importance 


Dear Roger, 

Much of the confusion you speak of 
does arise purely because we start 
with different definitions of politics. 
Agreed, this is more than mere sem- 
antics; it arises because we think in 
radically different ways. Yours is 
logic, which I find an unresponsive 
tool. I don’t, basically, think sequenti- 
ally, my thoughts are multi-dimen- 
sional, although this is a very clumsy 
description. But then, since my think- 
ing isn’t very well served by words, 
clumsy descriptions are a natural 
hazard. (If I may seemingly digress - 
although I hope eventually to show 
that this is integral to the debate - 
logic is a product of sequential think- 
ing, well suited to the linear quality 
of European language. Its influence 
increased considerably with the in- 
vention of printing. Nonetheless it is 
not the only or even necessarily the 
best method of expressing truth.) 
Thus when I use words, I’m forced 
to use them against logic, invoking 
puns and paradoxes. And poetry. 
When I set up a tension between art 
and politics, I was trying to define in 
broad and emotive terms the area of 
conflict relevant to today. 

So what do I mean by (don’t ask me 
what is) politics? Although, as you 
say, politics is an activity and the 
State is, literally, a state, the major 
result of political activity to which 
all others are subordinate, even inci- 
dental, is the preservation of the 
State. Or, to look at it from another 
angle, the State has so monopolised 
and defined political activity that it 
will always first and foremost protect 
the institution of the State. Of course, 
part of this self-protection involves 
keeping some kind of pace with the 
demands of the people. This is what 
I mean when I said that “ ultimately, 
all politics is conservative.” Even 
the most progressive state will always 
find people’s real interests and their 
most deep freedoms anathema. The 
frequently paranoid “national inter- 
est ” will see to that. 

Accepting, for the time being, this 
restricted definition of politics, we 
will pass on to my assertion that poli- 
tics is monstrously irrelevant to real 
life. As you point out, politics is in- 
deed terribly, painfully, something to 
the oppressed people you mention. 
But relevant? Hardly. What it am- 
ounts to is that their lives are com- 
plicated and made a misery by forces 
that in no way spring from them, that 
do not take account of the disruption 
they are causing to those lives. You’re 
too right, “‘ they have no choice in the 
matter ”; politics are imposed on their 


lives, not related to them. The irrele- 
vance would quickly become obvious 
if politicians were stripped of their 
power, and reduced to the status and 
influence of, say, the Church in 
Britain. 

So, at last, to the question of “free 
politics.” Any social initiation out- 
side, or against the basic interests of 
the State “league” is not regarded 
by the professional politicians within 
as politics, but is usually punished as 
criminal, or derided as lunatic. There- 
fore, while I don’t think “free poli- 
tics” is a contradiction in terms 
(quite) I believe it will eventually 
prove confusing, and burdensome. I 
would like to propose another con- 
cept: that we are moving into a post- 
political era. 


Turning-point 

The idea is, in fact, a cornerstone of 
the philosophy I am trying to lay 
down here. Politics as a social system 
brought many improvements on the 
one it replaced - feudalism, which it- 
self was originally conceived to pro- 
tect communities from pillage by 
marauding neighbours. Once it had 
achieved permanent success in this 
respect, it became irrelevant and 
burdensome to people. Similarly, poli- 
tics has now achieved most of the 
human benefits of which it is capable, 
and is becoming turned in on itself, a 
commingling of technology and public 
relations concerned solely with self- 
preservation. 

Now you could describe what we on 
Peace News are up to as “ free poli- 
tics’, just as one could have initially 
called politics “libertarian feudal- 
ism,” but I think you'll agree, that, 
while true, it would have been an 
inadequate definition. 

We are, I’m convinced, at one of the 
few really major turning-points in 
human history, and it is to artists that 
I look to guide and lead us through 
it 


it. 

Not, I hasten to add, because I am 
one. I know there’s only one culture; 
like you I distrust people who believe 
liberation can only come about 
through their own particular disci- 
pline. I don’t think, though, that poli- 
tics has any further place in your list. 
It has become redundant in much the 
same way that politics itself displaced 
such knightly virtues as chivalry and 
valour from a significant role in our 
culture. 

As for art, it is one of the broadest 
and most inclusive of disciplines. It 
will, I believe, now come into its own 
as a social force (as politics and theo- 


of art 


logy both have been) because it is pri- 
marily in the discipline of art that 
one can find a sufficiently complex and 
non-logical understanding of human 
nature to make the new dreams of 
mankind real. 

Obviously the transition from politics 
isn’t going to be instantaneous; the 
evidence of history suggests a couple 
of centuries, but the acceleration of 
communications may well consider- 
ably reduce it to within our own life 
times. Nevertheless, as always there 
will be a wide differentiation of func- 
tions - some planning to various dis- 
tances ahead, some coping with to- 
day’s immediate problems, and even 
some clearing up after yesterday - 
each as he is temperamentally suited. 
Artists - particularly those you men- 
tion - have always been on the front 
lines of progress. All I’m seeking to 
de is to define those lines for today. 
Parenthetically - I’m well, even pain- 


fully, aware of the dilemma between - 


social duty and private perfection 
that haunts the artist. You can put 
any intemperate or incoherent pas- 
sages in my article down to it, if you 
like. As you say, it’s an energetic ten- 
sion; it can be a creative one. I 
shouldn’t think itll be resolved even 
when the artists are running the 
country. 

Now to return to my opening digres- 
sion. As I’ve hinted throughout the 
foregoing, I consider politics, logic, 
argument to be all of a piece, and, as 
instruments of truth, beginning to 
show signs of obsolesence. Art, I’m 
happy to say, makes nonsense of 
logic. Can you argue with a painting, 
with a sonata, even with a poem? The 
more art employs logic - the more it 
makes finite, arguable statements, the 
worse it becomes, and the less success- 
ful as art. The objects of art? To dis- 
turb people, to puncture their securi- 
ty, literally to blow their minds. 

And now, in its assault on logic, art 
has an ally, curiously enough, in tech- 
nology, which with televisions and 
cinemas full of visual images is at 
last challenging the supremacy of the 
printed word. This is what Fahrenheit 
451 is about; it’s what Marshall Mc- 
Luhan is about, and his critics are 
right when they say it could turn 
everybody into zombies (though why 
they should think this is a criticism 
of him is beyond me). It is to prevent 
this - to make this age a new golden 
age rather than a new Dark Ages - 
that the artist has to be here, where 
the action is, not attending the death- 
rites of politics. Let the dead bury 
their dead, Roger; you and I (to name 
only two) have important work to do. 
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Rod Prince writes: A “thin” anti- 
ballistic missile system is to be adop- 
ted by the United States, to ward off 
possible Chinese nuclear attack in the 
mid-1970s. The missiles will cost 
$5,000 million (£1,800 million) and 
production will start this year. 
Announcing the decision in San Fran- 
cisco on Monday, Robert McNamara, 
the US Secretary of Defence, said that 
the system should cope with any 
Chinese attack in the foreseeable 
future. It would be insane and suici- 
dal for China to attack the US, but it 
might miscalculate, and the US want- 
ed to reduce to a minimum this 
possibility. 


South Africa 
increases 
its forces 


Dave Shipper writes: The new De- 
fence Amendment Act became law in 
South Africa at the beginning of Au- 
gust. Until now young South African 
males have been selected by ballot 
for nine months’ service in the “ Citi- 
zen Force” and about 17,000 was the 
total number held by this method. 
Now the ballot is to be abolished and 
every young South African will be 
liable to military service if selected. 
Service for privates and equivalent 
ranks will be extended to twelve 
months, with officers and non-com- 
missioned officers serving sixteen 
months. Mr P. W. Botha, Minister of 
Defence, has announced that the 
Citizen Force will be increased to 
100,000, but because of a shortage of 
instructors and training facilities the 
increase will be phased. 
Additionally, another 7,000 young 
men will be taken into commandos. 
The phased increase will mean that 
expenditure on Citizen Force and 
commando training is forecast to rise 
to 30 million Rand (£15 million) next 
year and to approximately 36 million 
Rand (£18 million) by 1977, though 
the latter figure is probably optimis- 
tically low. 
Immigrants aged under 25 will be 
liable to conscription unless they 
declare they have no intention of be- 
coming South African citizens. 
The Defence Amendment Act also 
imposes a ban on the publication of 
“non-official or unauthorised news ” 
of the Defence Force or its personnel. 
The English-language press have bit- 
terly criticised this ban on the publi- 
cation of news which might “ jeopar- 
dise the country’s security, alarm its 
people or cloud its relations with 
other countries”, but the press can 
now be effectively silenced at the 
whim of the government. 
In a recent speech, the Minister of 
Defence boasted that the South Af- 
rican Defence Force is equipped with 
arms and material valued at over 
1,600 million Rand (£800 million), 
which included the most sophisticated 
weapons. On this occasion, no mention 
was made of South Africa’s new 
“secret weapon”, news of which, 
without explanation of its form or 
function, was recently given to the 
public as a morale-booster. 
Explaining the necessity of the ex- 
pense and danger connected with ex- 
pensive armaments, Defence Minister 
otha said: 
“We in South Africa prefer the 
danger connected with freedom 
under a democratic system . .'. to 
a dictatorship. ” 
He professed to speak both for the 
18% (voting) white minority and the 
82% (non-voting) non-white majority. 
It is scarcely comforting to know that 
“democracy”, parliamentary” pig- 
mentocracy and the “free world” 
have such staunch defenders. 


It had been decided not to deploy a 
heavier anti-missile system against 
the USSR, since at the present stage 
of technology this system would not 
be adequate protection against a 
Soviet attack, but rather a strong in- 
ducement for the USSR to increase 
its offensive forces and so give new 
impetus to the arms race, which would 
be foolish and pointless. 

Both the US and the USSR possessed 
more inter-continental missiles than 
they required to deter each other. 
The US strategic offensive forces, for 
instance, included 1,000 Minutemen 
missile launchers, 41 Polaris sub- 
marines carrying 656 missile laun- 
chers, and about 600 long-range bom- 
bers, approximately 40% of which 
were in a high state of alert. The US 
superiority of three to one over the 
USSR was greater than planned be- 
cause of the intrinsic dynamics of the 
arms race. 

The assumption behind Mr McNam- 
ara’s announcement is that China will 
be able to offer only a modest threat 
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£1800m missile system for US 


in the 1970s. What he did not deal 
with was the situation which might 
arise if China developed more mis- 
siles more quickly than expected. In 
this circumstance, the US could well 
find itself expanding its anti-missile 
defence to the point where it both led 
to an arms race with China and 
drew the USSR back into the fray, by 
reducing the effectiveness of the Sov- 
jet deterrent. 

Professional advisers have urged the 
US government not to proceed with 
an anti-missile system; the pressure 
for the system has come from gener- 
als and congressmen. Tuesday’s 
Times, in a sharply critical comment, 
pointed out that Mr McNamara had 
in fact given in to the uninformed 
pressure groups whose arguments he 
had been at pains to reject. 

Calling the new system an “ extrava- 
ganza of the military industrial soc- 
lety” and a “ bagatelle of a terrible 
dimension ”’, The Times said that Mr 
McNamara, despite his offer to the 
USSR of talks to reduce the weight of 


HOVERCRAFT BLESSED 


On September 15, at Lee-on-Solent, Hampshire, the Royal Navy’s first hover- 


craft unit, consisting of a lieutenant, eight ratings and an SRN-6 hovercraft, 
was blessed at a service conducted by the Rev St. G. Gray, Church of 
England. In attendance were the Rev Peter Brown, Church of Scotland, and 


Father John Helm, Roman Catholic. 


German academics discuss 


civillan defence 


A correspondent writes: Last week- 
end, from 15 to 17 September, a large 
conference on civilian defence took 
place in Munich. It was organised by 
the Vereinigung Deutscher Wissen- 
schaftler, an association of German 
scientists and academics formed in 
1959 to co-ordinate the efforts of West 
German professors and research wor- 
kers who opposed the arming of Ger- 
man forces with nuclear weapons. 

The theme of the conference was: 
“ Civilian defence - its requirements 
and potentialities: A new way to dis- 
armament and security? ” Over seven- 
ty people from universities in Ger- 
many and other countries attended 
the conference, which was the most 
important gathering on the subject of 
national defence by non-violent resis- 
tance to have taken place in Germany. 
The three-day conference was opened 
by Professor Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsacker, who was noncommittal 
on the question as to whether non- 


violent resistance might provide the 
basis for a practicable system of 
defence, but stressed the importance 
of studying the subject. Dr Theodor 
Ebert, one of the main speakers at 
the conference, put forward a case 
for West Germany adopting civilian 
defence as an alternative to its pre- 
sent reliance on NATO and on mili- 
tary defence. 

Other speakers included Professor 
Gustav Heckman, who spoke on the 
Norwegian resistance in the Second 
World War; Professor Drath of the 
Technische Hochschule in Darmstadt; 
Professor Stein of Kiel University; 
Nils Petter Gleditsch from the Peace 
Research Institute in Oslo; and Adam 
Roberts from the London School of 
Economics. 

A book based on the conference is to 
appear shortly in Germany, and the 
Vereinigung Deutscher Wissenschaft- 
ler is to co-ordinate some continuing 
research into civilian defence. 


nuclear armaments in the world, was 
laying the foundation for another mis- 
understanding of the type which pro- 
duced the present surplus of weapons. 
It might be added that the US and 
China are nowhere in sight of the 
kind of political and diplomatic re- 
lationship in which they could have 
even unsuccessful talks about nuclear 
weapons or anything else. Mr McNa- 
mara and his colleagues, in the ab- 
sence of any more _ sophisticated 
method of communication, have cho- 
sen a crude, expensive and danger- 
ous way of notifying China of their 
intentions. If China’s leaders inter- 
pret it not as a reassurance but as a 
threat, which is not unlikely, a vicious 
circle of misunderstanding, fraught 
with terrifying possibilities, seems 
inevitable. 


Spain frees 
jailed Scottish 
anarchist 


John Rety writes: Stuart Christie ac- 
curately forecast his release from 
prison in private letters to his friends 
in Britain. He was confident that the 
amount of pressure that was put on 
the Spanish government was suffi- 
cient. Many eminent Spanish people 
supported his appeal. 

He was serving a 20-year prison sen- 
tence, and is to be released in the 
next few days. He had served three 
years of this sentence and is now 21. 
The sentimental gush that appeared 
in the British press can be discounted 
as so much moonshine. That the Bri- 
tish press so blindly followed the 
Spanish handouts is also typical. Of 
course, his release is marvellous news. 
But to say that “ Mother’s love frees 
student in Spain” (Daily Mail) is an 
over-simplification. 

It would be nice if it were so, but 
there are still thousands of political 
prisoners in Spain whose mothers 
love them equally and yet are not re- 
leased. Now that Stuart is about to be 
let out, we can redouble our efforts 
to secure their freedom too. 

The Spanish Ambassador’s letter to 
Mrs Christie was a subtle knock at 
all those who worked hard for Stu- 
art’s release, whether in Spain or in 
Britain. Politically, his release is a 
victory for the libertarian left in this 
country and in Spain. 

On a wider spectrum, this has been 
an opportunity for a behind the scenes 
tussle. To give just one example, Al- 
fred Morris, MP, is now vindicated in 
thinking that this was the best time 
for an appeal, when the Foreign 
Office’s Lord Chalfont thought other- 
wise. 

Stuart Christie’s return will revitalise 
the anarchist movement in this coun- 
try. He is as confident as ever in the 
inevitability of and necessity for the 
libertarian social revolution, and he 
has dedicated his life to this task. 
Letters to his friends indicate that he 
has used his time in prison well, and 
that he has a strong grasp on the 
world political situation. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The Economics 
of Peace 


Robert Swann and Ralph Borsodi des- 
cribe the project known as the Inter- 
national Foundation for Independence 
by which they hope to make much- 
needed credit available to underde- 
veloped areas of the world. 

Thursday, September 28, 

see House, Euston Road, London 


Sponsored by WRI and Peace News. 
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J. ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The present year will prove to be a 
vital one in working class politics in 
this country. In very important res- 
pects things will never be the same 
again. The TUC makes a number of 
pronouncements in emphatic disap- 
proval of various aspects of Labour 
government policy, while its General 
Secretary makes it apparent to the 
press and on radio that what Con- 
gress says is not so important as what 
the General Council thinks, and that 
the General Council will be reaching 
its decisions on policy in consultation 
with the government. 

The representatives of substantially 
the same bodies will be making fur- 
ther pronouncements next month at 
the Labour Party Conference. These 
will either have a similar character 
and will further emphasise the sep- 
aration of the operations of the party 
in office from the wishes of the people 
whose support put them ‘there; or 
they will themseives endorse the evi- 
dent view of their leaders that these 
proceedings are merely mummery. 
Whichever way the decisions go at 
Scarborough, it is probable that we 
have now reached the crunch that has 
not so far been faced in regard to the 
implications of national planning. The 
trade unions have always paid lip 
service to planning, whether as soci- 
alist planning, as at the formation of 
the Labour Party in the earlier years 
of this century, or as planning for a 
rationalised capitalism as in the pre- 
sent period. However, they have 
never begun to face up to the implica- 
tions of planning. 


Previously, before the adoption by 
the government of its present policy 
of freeze for prices and incomes, the 
trade unions have always implied an 
endorsement of the need for national 
planning accompanied by the stulti- 
fying reservation that there must be 
no national planning in regard to 
wages. With the adoption of the pre- 
sent policy of the Labour government, 
this attitude seemed to be falling into 
abeyance; but every trade union finds 
it possible to give endorsement to a 
general principle while discovering 
particular reasons why the principle 
should not be applied in its own case. 
The consequence has been a whole 
series of wage claims made in defiance 
of the policy which their party was 
proposing to implement. 


Deterrent 


On the other hand, the workers who 
were not to be recipients of wage in- 
creases found themselves, despite the 
alleged price freeze, faced with rising 
living costs on the basis of their old 
wages. As Lord Willis pointed out, 
when he resigned from the Prices 
and Incomes Board, though the in- 
creases in wages and prices are rough- 
ly equal, the wages increases have 
gone to a section of the workers (the 
section able to contract out of the 
“plan ”) while the increased prices 
extend over the whole population. 

It was evident from the beginning 
that though the government spoke of 
a freeze applying to both prices and 
incomes, it was with regard to wages 
that it had the really serious inten- 
tions; further, that, whatever possi- 
bility of “redeployment” the in- 
creasing unemployment to be sought 
might produce, its main purpose was 
that, as in the past, it should help to 
make the workers more tractable and 
act as a deterrent to wage demands. 
If there had been a genuine equation 
in the intentions of the government 
as regards wages and prices, and a 
really serious attempt had been made 
to hold prices down, with penalties 
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LAMENT OF A 
POLITICAL PRISONER 


I 


Western horizon fades. 


Grapes have been squeezed, 
Now their vines wither. 


A cricket raises his pure voice 
From the corner of my cell. 


He sings of fog 


Which has flattened his vista. 


He sings of drowning 
Among windy shoes. 


Guards hear a drone 
Behind their salutes, 


But what pink or yellow house 
Knows his serenade? 


II 


As my beard grows white 


I become stone 


Locking scarecrows 
In their own fields. 


where increases were detected, it 
would doubtless have caused a degree 
of dislocation in trade accompanied 
by some hardship; but had the policy 
been genuinely intended as an effec- 
tive counterpart to the sacrifices to be 
demanded of the wage earners, this 
would have had to be faced. In fact, 
the government showed a brazen con- 
tempt for the consumer side of the 
business by accompanying the appli- 
cation of the freeze with an immedi- 
ate increase in postal charges and 
the selective employment tax, which 
was of course immediately passed on 
to consumers. 

The trouble with the TUC pronounce- 
ments is that they are simply protests, 
expressions of dissatisfaction, and 
they do not in any sense represent a 
positive alternative policy. This is the 
main reason why the Labour Party 
leaders will feel that they can simply 
ignore them. In my view, the same 
consideration applies to the protests, 
by way of Labour Party resignations 
and the ceremonial tearing up o 
membership cards, that have been 
suggested by some of our own people. 
Harold Wilson and his colleagues 
would naturally prefer that the TUC 
resolutions had not been passed, and 
that there should not be a falling off 
in Labour Party membership; but 
while the protests remain simply 
protests and there is no positive policy 
challenge to be faced, they know that 
there is no alternative offered that 
will come any nearer to meeting the 
wishes of the protesters. 

This really is the crux of the matter. 
There are only protests. There is so 


PAMPHLETS 


South Africa’s 
disgrace 


South Afriean Prisons and the Red 
Cross Investigation (International 
Defence and Aid Fund, 5s). 

This publication lists the comments 
of the Red Cross investigator who in 
1964 visited South Africa’s prisons, 
together with the South African gov- 
ernment’s replies, the testimony of 
ex-prisoners and the Defence and Aid 
Fund’s own comments. 
The Red Cross report was held by the 
South African government for 24 
years, and only published after first- 
hand reports of prison conditions, 
published in the South African and 
foreign press, had created a world- 
wide scandal. The Defence and Aid 
Fund investigation was made because 
it suspected that the South African 
government had concealed many mal- 
practices from the Red Cross investi- 
gator, Georg Hoffman, and because it 
had not allowed Mr Hoffman’s report 
to speak for itself, publishing it with 
a series of defensive comments. 
In this pamphlet a direct contradic- 
tion often appears between the in- 
vestigators’ and ex-prisoners’ state- 
ments and the government’s com- 
ments. It is particularly striking that 
the government’s denials are in very 
vague and general terms, often tak- 
ing refuge in the rule book, whereas 
the testimony is very detailed and 
practical. The Defence and Aid Fund 
points out that the South African 
government is. often caught in a con- 
tradiction: for instance, it claims that 
the treatment of prisoners adheres to 
international standards, but its pri- 
son regulations have some features 
(e.g. racial discrimination and cor- 
poral punishment) which are inter- 
nationally outlawed. Worst of all, the 
Red. Cross recommended separate 
provision for political prisoners, and 
the government.is now strenuously 
denying, that. there are any. political 
prisoners in,South Africa, saying that 
the: people known ‘as political prison- 
ers are in fact “ serious criminals.” 


far no rival policy. I should like to 
offer a proposal for a course of action 
for the consideration of trade union 
readers. For them, the counterpart of 
tearing up their Labour Party cards 
would be to contract out of payment 
of the political levy. This, however, 
would carry with it the same quality 
of futility, the acceptance of the same 
implication that it is only “they” 
who can be expected to have a policy, 
while “our” limit is the capacity to 
protest. 

My suggestion is that trade unionists 
should raise, in their branches and in 
their union conferences should they 
be appointed as delegates, the ques- 
tion of the allocation of the funds re- 
sulting from the political levy. They 
should do this by moving that a pro- 
portion of the funds should be devot- 
ed to other than Labour Party pur- 
poses; and they should choose the 
best they can find by way of a positive 
policy, and then urge that its support 
would better meet the views of a pro- 


f portion of the membership subscrib- 


ing to the levy than does the Labour 
Party. 


Alternatives 


The trouble here, as I have indicated, 
is that it is difficult to find an alterna- 
tive positive policy anywhere. Per- 
haps in time the New Left will have 
advanced beyond its academic exer- 
cises in taking Labour Party policy to 
pieces and will come up with some- 
thing positive. Personally, I wish that 
it were possible to look to the pacifist 
movement to do so. 

In the meantime, I suggest that trade 
unionists should make use of such 
organised indications of a positive 
policy as exist in the Independent 
Labour Party, the Fellowship Party, 
and Common Wealth. They should 
move that a certain portion of the 
political fund (the amount can be 
quite modest) should be devoted to 
one of these bodies as better repre- 
senting the views of a proportion of 
subscribers. 

This would be something quite new 
in the trade union movement. Actu- 
ally, the decision reached on the pro- 
posals would be of secondary impor- 
tance in their effect. But they would 
mean, particularly where they could 
be made to reach discussion at nation- 
al level, the establishment of a com- 
pletely new dialogue on the relation- 
ship of trade unionism to politics. 
Much more could be said on this sub- 
ject, and I shall hope to return to it. 


{ renounce war and | will never 

support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for’ 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send. this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) . oe 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Labour no! 


A personal-political word to Denis 
Knight in reply to his entertaining 
but not very well-informed letter 
(August 25) in response to mine of 
the previous week. The “ working 
class”? did not create the Labour 
Party. It was created by the TUC at 
its Plymouth Congress in 1889, and 
the TUC was the device of a highly 
exclusive group of skilled tradesmen 
interested in limited craft advantage. 
I am not a member of the working 
class or of any other class. Sticking 
class labels on people is what doc- 
trinaires do in lieu of thinking. It is 
very droll to read that the Labour 
Party is “in need of help” from me! 
The Labour Party expelled me in 1959 
(for my refusal to lie down to pro- 
scription) and twice rejected my 
appeals. 

I was also a member of the National 
Union of Teachers and then the Nat- 
ional Association of Schoolmasters 
and found them both as pathetic as 
the Labour Party and the Communist 
Party. No wonder teachers are a 
national] doormat. 

Nothing of substance will ever be 
done by any political party or any 
trade union. At best they will dot the 
i’s and cross the t’s of the system they 
are part of. The only possible answer 
lies In the rediscovery of the power 
of the individual and of local group 
organisation that never allows itself 
to be subordinated to any centralised 
arrangement. 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Labour yes! 


I didn’t find Mr Woods’ letter (Sep- 
tember 8) easy to follow. I confess to 
knowing little about the mysterious 
birth-pangs of the Labour Party, 
“born in disillusionment”, and 
wrapped ever since in “parliamentary 
insinuation ”, and “ philanthropic re- 
formism ”’, which is obviously worse. 
But even the bad times are good; and 
I would ask Mr Woods to consider 
that although our present Labour 
government has been “captured”, as 
it were, by the surrounding forces of 
capitalism, so that Labour ministers 
and senior trade union bureaucrats 
have made themselves subservient to 
the demands of the City, the market 
and the monopolies, in the longer run 
(and that run may not be unduly 
long) the parliamentary and trade 
union leadership are answerable to 
the needs, anger and authority of the 
whole working people. 

Socialists cannot afford themselves 
the luxury of selecting the arena and 
conditions of the political struggle, to 
suit their convenience. Whether the 
workers’ institutions have been 
bludgeoned by militarism (as in 
Greece), or deformed by stalinism, or 
(as in England) stifled and blunted 
by reformism, trade union bureau- 
cracy, and the encroachments of cap- 
italism, there is in reality no place 
for socialists to work other than in 
those very institutions that working 
people themselves have created: the 
Labour Party, trade unions, and co- 
operatives. 

This is a difficult terrain to fight on, 
but that is not a good reason to desert 
it in order to attack the enemy with 
revolutionary phrases and quixotic, 
single-handed weapons in the hope of 
storming heaven by an undefended 
door. There isn’t one. Where the 
working people organise themselves, 
there the struggle for socialism 
develops; and it is there that it will 
come, through a prepared insurrec- 
tion, to revolutionary fruit. 

Denis Knight, 

Brent Tor, Sandhurst Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ssitie 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

A TRIBUTE TO GREEK ART. Queen Elizabeth 
Hall, Friday 29 September 7.45 pm. Theodorakis 
Bouzouki Ensemble, London Philharmonic 
String Ensemble conducted by Evdoros Deme- 
triou, John Williams, Georges Pludermacher. 
Readings from Greek drama and poetry by 
Peggy Ashcroft, Diana Rigg, Glenda Jackson, 
Maria Alkaiou, Norman Rodway, William Squire, 
John Stride, Vassilis Diamandopoulos. Tickets 
10s to 42s from Royal Festival Hall Box Office, 
Waterloo 3191. Presented by the North London 
eco for the Restoration of Democracy in 
reece, 


THEOSOPHY - Divine Wisdom - a key to living. 
Annie Besant Lodge, 2 Runcorn Road, Alcester 
Koad, Moseley, Birmingham. Sunday 6.30. 


Personal 

DUREX WHOLESALE gossamer 85s_ gross, 
Fetherlite 120s, Supertrans 105s. Minimum order 
3 doz. A. R. Services, Aldridge, Staffs. 


FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 
make new friends through Friends For All 
(PN), 195 Chatsworth Road, London NW2, Send 
S.a.e. for details. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader, Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 
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MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London Nt. 


PARI PASSU MARRIAGE BUREAU, 37 St 
George’s Road, Cheltenham, Glos. Suitable 
introductions with a view to marriage confiden- 
tially arranged. Special professional and execu- 
tive register. Please write or phone Cheltenham 
57931. Open 10-5.30 Mon-Sat inc. 


PARTNERSHIP after short assistantship offered 
in modest rural-based general dispensing 
practice north-east England. Box No 817. 


TOP FLAT 285 Alexandra Park Rd isn’t a doss 
house, We don’t know about the rest. 


Publication 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of peace, 
radieal and political literature, and any book 
in print, can be obtained through Housmans, 
the Peace News booksellers. Sale or return 
selections for meetings etc; everything arranged 
for you. Write or call: Richard Vaughan, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


For sale 

WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song, ‘' Let's Go With Labour ’’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. 


Wanted 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings packing 
5.30 to 8 pm: free tea and biscuits and jovial 
company. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647, Last 3 _perfs of Brecht's 
Antigone, Fri, Sat, Sun, at 7.45 pm. Tickets 5s 
and 7s 6d. Membership 7s 6d. 


a 
Diary 
22 September, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Chorlton Town Hall, 
Cavendish Street, All Saints. Brains trust, 
question-master Frank Allaun MP. The panel: 
Albert Booth MP; Dick Clements, Editor of 
Tribune; John Forrester, DATA; Will Griffiths 
MP; Peter Jackson MP; John Mendelson MP; 
Bob Wright, AEU. Admission is. Labour Peace 
Fellowship and Tribune. 


23 September, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 6 pm. Friends Institute, 
220 Moseley Road, PPU regional conference. 
EN Les Mallows, 91 Farren Road, Birming- 
am $1. 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. 
Peace News and peace books. 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON N22. 2 pm. Spouters Corner (opp 
Wood Green tube). Selling of Peace News and 
literature, CND. 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 4 pm. Mary Ward 
House, Tavistock Place, ‘‘ Poverty - Rescue or 
Prevention? '' Dr David Owen MP and speakers 
from Child Poverty Action Group and SMA 
Social Workers Group. Chairman: Dr David 
Kerr MP. Admission 7s 6d. 


24 September, Sunday 


BIRMINGIJIAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation '’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Qn sale 
Helpers wel- 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


26 September, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchist Group. 


LONDON E10. 8 pm. Leyton Assembly Hall 
Lounge, High Road. Film: ‘‘ The Threatening 
Sky’. Bishop Ambrose Reeves to speak on 
Vietnam. 


LONDON E5. 8 pm. 
London C100 meeting. 


17 Moreton Close. East 


LONDON WCl1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St, PPU 
area meeting. Discussion of current interna- 
tional crises. 


27September,Wednesday 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 7.30 pm. Friends’ Meeting 
House, South Howard St. Barnaby Martin on 
“ Radical Peace Action’’. Will Warren, Dove 
House Peace, Decseer Road, Belton, Great 
Yarmouth. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St, London 
Ci00 working group. 


28 September, Thursday 


LONDON Ni. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Autumn Mobilisation meeting. 


21 October, Saturday 


LONDON WC2, Trafalgar Square. 2.30 pm. End 
British support of war in Vietnam. Mass rally 
in support of US Autumn Mobilisation. Radial 
marches from London suburbs. Details: 13 
Goodwin Street, London N4. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 


A conference at Denison House, 
London SW1 


(Judaism) 


Friday, October 6, 7 pm. Charles 
Swami Avyktananda (a summary) 


FAITHS AND PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


Monday, October 2, 7 pm. Swami Avyaktananda (address of 
welcome), Donald Groom (Spiritual Basis), Rev Saul Amias 


Tuesday, October 3, 7 pm. Imam Abdul Majid (Islam), Rev 
Edward Charles (Christianity), Swami Avyaktananda (Hinduism) 
Wednesday, October 4, 7 pm. Prof H. Levy (Social Systems), Alan 
Bush (Culture), H. J. Blackham (Humanism) 

Thursday, October 5, 7 pm. Harold Bing (Peace), a representative 
of CND (Disarmament), Sybil Cookson (Vietnam) 


Discussion meetings: October 3, 4, 5, 6 at 2.45 pm. Fee each session 1s. 
Organised by Vedanta Movement, Batheaston 


296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 


Slatter (Men and Animals), 


illa, Bath 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 

AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Ro 
Non-Violence 


recommended basic reading. 

The Quiet Battle 

Collected writings on theory and 

practice - Edited by Mulford Sibley. 
12s Od (6d) 


The Power of Non-Violence 
the “classic”? introductory work by 
Richard Gregg. 6s (7d) 


Conquest of Violence 

A study in depth of Gandhi's philoso- 
phy and techniques, by Joan Bon- 
durant. 14s 6d (1s) 


Alternatives to War and Violence 
(with study outline) A symposium on 
the personal, social and political im- 


plications. 7s 6d (6d) 
Direct Action 
April Carter 1s 6d (3d) 


Non-Violent Action: Theory and 


Practice 
A bibliography. 5s (6d) 


The Strategy of Civilian Defence 
Ed. Adam Roberts. 42s Od (1s) 


Special list available free on request. 
When ordering please add postage as 
in brackets. Housmans Peace News 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, Ni. (Shop hours: Monday - 
Saturday 9.30 - 6 pm.) 


The dirty dozen 


A Negro GI who was sentenced by US 
army court-martial on August 4 to 30 
days’ hard labour for twice refusing 
to pick up a gun is said to be organi- 
ser of a group of twelve anti-war 
black soldiers, called “The Dirty 
Dozen ”’. 
A letter from the Cleveland Draft 
Resistance Union reports that the 
soldier, Pte Thomas Tuck, was refused 
a civilian lawyer, and that notice of 
appeal has been filed on this ground. 
Pte Tuck was conscripted on July 3, 
and immediately began meeting with 
other troops; of the “Dirty Dozen”, 
ten are, like him, from Cleveland, 
Ohio. Some of them have been given 
extra work, and Tuck himself claims 
to have had mail opened. The Cleve- 
land letter says: 
“He feels that a person should not 
be forced to perform the duties and 
responsibilities of a citizen, such 
as serve in the Army, without hav- 
ing the rights and freedoms of a 
citizen. He believes these are 
denied to black people in this 
country. 
“Tom’s brother David returned 
from Vietnam in February, where 
he saw combat with the artillery. 
He says he saw for himself that 
the US was intervening in a civil 
war, using poor black and white 
people and Puerto Ricans to sup- 
press the Vietnamese. 
“The soldiers going through basic 
with Tom were very disturbed 
about the war. Some had gone 
AWOL and several have slashed 
their wrists with razors, one of 
them twice.” 
The Cleveland Draft Resistance Union 
asks its supporters to generate pub- 
licity about the case by calling on 
newspapers and radio stations, urging 
them to report it. They ask for letters 
of support to be sent to Tom Tuck at 
Delta Company, 8th Battalion, 3rd 
Training Brigade, Ft Knox, Ae a 
His home address is 3926 E 123rd St, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Protection threat to 
hippy industries 


A correspondent writes: On the face 
of it, the underground hippies’ clubs 
in London, UFO and Middle Earth, 
have a large financial take each time 
they are open. UFO, on Fridays at the 
Chalk Farm Round House, has up to 
one thousand in attendance, paying 
10s or £1. 

UFO was begun to subsidise the Lon- 
don underground paper International 
Times, but in recent weeks it has done 
less than that. The recent two-day 
“ festival” made a loss of about £450 
and the week after it made only £70 
profit (before the rent was paid). Last 
week it did better but still raised less 
than the sums envisaged for IT. 

The problems of financial efficiency 
have dogged the underground enter- 
prises. UFO has had its bills increased 
with its News of the World-enforced 
move from Tottenham Court Road to 
Centre 42’s Round House. 

At UFO the money taken has attract- 
ed a most undesirable notice. There 
have been three weeks of violence 
and forced entry by groups of suited 
4c mods a or “ 
This was something of a game until 
phone threats to one of the executive 
staff and a subsequent attack on him 
with pick-axe handles. In this last 
case, he was followed as he went 
home with the night’s takings by 
“suits ’’ in a stolen sports car, who 


attacked him as he left his taxi and 
seized £70. 

Last Friday, UFO Club Ltd protected 
itself with £180 worth of Black Mus- 
lims, who guarded the exits and 
watched the floor. Various local 
“hoods” made their appearance to 
survey the set-up but there was little 
trouble. 

The same night, however, a private 
party at Middle Earth in Covent Gar- 
den was broken into, guests were 
attacked and equipment stolen. Next 
night, Middle Earth was visited by 
two groups of “suits”. Three assail- 
ants were arrested when the police 
were called after the second attack. 
According to some of the staff and the 
leader of the Muslim squad, these 
attacks were deliberate try-ons, signs 
of a potential protection-racket. The 
tactics would then be to offer to con- 
trol the “suits”. 

Last week’s incidents illustrate a 
problem the English hippies have: 
their response to violence and the 
need for the police. If they had devel- 
oped far enough to provide free 
shows, and IT didn’t need a subsidy, 
there would be few problems about 
entry. But they haven’t and it does. 
Their problem is that they have nei- 
ther solidarity nor enough “ positive 
non-violence” to ease the situation. 
Hence the police. 


Police problems 


Bexleyheath 

Dave Walsh writes: Last Saturday, 
a public meeting and teach-in on 
Vietnam, due to be held in a shopping 
precinct in Bexleyheath’s main street, 
was banned by the local police on the 
premise that technically we were 
trespassing. However, we were told 
we could use the ‘Clock Tower” 
which is, in effect, a large traffic 
island. 

Fifteen minutes later, two organisers 
of the meeting were informed by a 
police superintendent that if the 
meeting was held as advertised, we 
would be instantly arrested and 
charged with obstruction. 

As this space has been used for pub- 
lic meetings for the last 30 to 40 
years, this is rather confusing. It 
seems that the police are determined 
to prevent free expression for the 
community they ostensibly serve. 


Stratford.on-Avon 


David Lloyd writes: More than 40 
people “invaded” Stratford-upon- 
Avon on August 6 for a poster parade, 
laying a wreath at the War Memorial, 
and leafleting tourists and locals. 
There was some police interference. 
Later in August, an International 
Times seller was fined £2 for commit- 
ting an obstruction while selling IT. 
He was told that IT was unsuitable 
for sale to young people. However, 
the magistrate stated that “the type 
of paper you were selling does not in 
any way affect the offence. But possi- 
bly the police may look further into 
the contents of the paper. ” 

On Sunday, September 17, eight peo- 
ple returned to try again. Throughout 
the day, we handed out the WRI 
“Greetings to American Tourists” 
leaflet to American visitors and 
others. One German tourist, given a 
leaflet just outside the Immortal 
Bard’s birthplace, immediately rush- 
ed off to the police station and re- 
ported us. 

Two policemen then returned and 
told us not to obstruct anyone - which 
was OK. But one friend was told not 
to sell the CND paper, Sanity. It is 
illegal to sell Sanity because this 
causes an obstruction, but not, we 
noticed, the News of the World. 


When we found that some of our 
friends were missing we went to the 
police station and, while there, were 
closely cross-questioned. Our leaflets 
were not exactly illegal, we were told, 
but it was illegal to cause an obstruc- 
tion by leafleting .. . Meanwhile, our 
friends had been moved on by the 
police and told to stop leafleting. 
When we began again, I was approa- 
ched by an American tourist who tore 
up a leaflet, stuffed it in my pockets 
and said: “I’ve got a son in Vietnam. 
You should be there fighting with 
him! ” I sympathised strongly with 
this man, but before I had time to say 
anything he ran back to join his 
group. 

We shall continue to visit Stratford 
and we hope some enterprising org- 
anisation will plan a big peace demon- 
stration there some time in the near 
future: it would be most worthwhile. 


Speakers’ corner 


The stand by newspaper sellers last 
Sunday against police harassment at 
Speakers’ Corner, announced by Mar- 
tin Page on Peace News’ letter page 
last week, was successful in that no 
interference was reported. Among 
the sellers of Freedom, Solidarity, 
IT, and Socialist Current only one 
regular Peace News seller was there. 
Tony Smythe, secretary of the Nation- 
al Council for Civil Liberties, was 
present. Whether the demonstration 
Was necessary or not, he says, he 
doesn’t know. However, he or another 
representative of the NCCL will at- 
tend the Speakers’ Corner meetings 
on Sundays until they are certain the 
harassment is over. 


NOTTING 


HILL FESTIVAL 


The Notting Hill Festival, now an es- 
tablished event, started off last week- 
end with a pageant through the 
streets. If there was a theme, it was 
certainly co-operation in this most 
mixed of areas: floats carried an Af- 
rican king flanked by lionesses; Bul- 
garians in national costume; a junior 
steel band; Queen’s Park Rangers 
Football Club were represented; Marie 
Antoinette and a transvestite Madame 
Defarge with basketful of heads pro- 
vided a link with the past. 

The population, taken by surprise last 
year by the steel bands, were this 
time thronging the pavements ready 
to join in, with the result that the 
tail end of the pageant grew into a 
shuffling mass of dancers, stopping 
occasionally for a circular leap- 
around, waving branches in the air 
and barely restrained by fairly good- 
natured police. Michael Abdul Malik 


marched in the midst, but the group 
was decidedly multi-racial, with ev- 
eryone easily melting into the rhythm. 
The organiser, Mrs Rhaune Laslett, of 
the Neighbourhood Service Unit, put 
on a week of entertainment which 


started with an international folk 
evening, and included Big Theo John- 
son, Keefe West’s Shakespeare in 
Harlem, Dave Cook’s experimental 
films, Ram John Holder singing Not- 
ting Hill Eviction Blues, the Workers’ 
Music Association with music from 
England Your England, the Concord 
Multi-Racial Group, and Michael 
O’Casey’s Poetry and Light Shows. 
Most events took place at the now 
famous social and cultural centre, All 
Saints Church Hall. 


Photo and report by Jean McNeil. 
ae shows Russ Henderson’s Steel 
and. 


Cambridge ballot boycott call 


Peter Cadogan, secretary of the Nat- 
ional Committee of 100 and an elec- 
tor of Cambridge, has issued a state- 
ment calling on the people of Cam- 
bridge to boycott the by-election to 
be held there on September 21. 


“We urge the people of Cambridge 
to refuse to vote,’’ he says, ‘and 
simultaneously to make private re- 
solves to accept increased personal 
responsibility through non-party poli- 
tical agencies for the future of this 
country. ’” His concluding slogans are: 
“Boycott the ballot”; and “ Do-it- 
yourself politics instead.” 

Mr Cadogan argues that the sover- 
eignty and importance of Parliament 
is “a myth.” Real political power 
rests with the Treasury, the Ministry 
of Defence and the “ main lobbies of 
the establishment ”’. 

‘Our political system really works, ” 
he says, through “a vast system of 
professional and voluntary associa- 
tions”’ which is used to lobby civil 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Canon Collins, on behalf of the De- 
fence and Aid Fund, has cabled U 
Thant and South African prime minis- 
ter Vorster, protesting at the decision 
of a South African court that it can 
proceed with the trial of 37 South- 
West Africans accused of terrorism. 
The UN has withdrawn South Africa’s 
mandate to rule South-West Africa. 
Canon Collins urges UN “ interven- 
tion to protect”? these men who are 
on trial for their lives. 

West Ham College of Technology will 
hold a teach-in on the Middle East 
situation on Tuesday, September 26, 
between 5 and 10 pm. 


Following an exchange of views with 
the US consul in Liverpool on the 
subject of Vietnam, the Liverpool 
Area Peace Council is urging peace 
groups to interview the consul in their 
area “as they are required to report 
back to their government on local 
feeling towards the USA.” 


The current issue of Briefing, edited 
by Tony McCarthy for CND, is mainly 
concerned with the arguments for 
and against the American and Rus- 
sian draft non-proliferation treaty. 
Briefing is obtainable from CND at 
374 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1. 


servants and local government offi- 
cials. MPs and councillors are ‘‘ mere- 
ly marginal” to this. 

The main safeguards of civil liberties 
lie in ‘‘ independent organisation and 
in the press, radio and television. ” 


Change of name 


Christian CND is to be asked to adopt 
the new name of “ Peace on Earth 
Movement ”’. The change of name will 
be considered at the annual general 
meeting of the group in London later 
this month. 

In a letter to sponsors of the group, 
the Rev Bill Sargent, Vice-Chairman, 
describes how Christian CND has 
grown from “a handful of Christian 
nuclear disarmers”’ to a larger group 
which is “in touch with men and wo- 
men of other faiths.” The Executive 
Committee of Christian CND recom- 
mends that the group be “ open to all 
who maintain the essentially spiritual 
basis of man’s life on earth, his de- 
pendence on God and his due service 
of his brothers. ” 

While the 16 sponsors are being asked 
for their views, the final decision will 
be taken by the AGM. This will be 
held at the Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martin’s Lane, on September 30. 


Book-keeper needed 


Peace News needs a part-time book- 
keeper/accountant. Please write 
Ivy Mister, Peace News, 5 Caledon- 
ian Road, London N1. 
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